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GRANT THORBURN. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn for us by 
Barry, from a painting by Freeman, and is pronounced 
by competent = an excellent likeness of the well- 
known Priginal. . Thorburn was born in Scotland, 
but has for many years been a citizen of the United 
States. Galt, the Scotch novelist, introduced him into 
a romance under the pseudonym of “Laurie Todd,” 
but his actual career, which, in some respects, has been 
tobiography, published in New York. Arriving in this 
country just after attaining his majority, with nothing 
but his trade (that of a nail-maker) to rely upon, he 
worked his way up to competence by diligence, indus- 
try and resolution. For many he was a leading 
seedsman and florist in New York, having been acci- 
dentally led to the adoption of that business. He 
still pursues this occupation in New Haven, Ct. Though 
far advanced in life, he is still in the enj ent of his 
faculties, as the readers of the “ Pictorial”’ and “ Fla 
of our Union,” who have perused his spirited teed 
sketches of the olden time in New York, have had oc- 
casion to note. In reply to some inquiries which we ad- 
dressed him, Mr. Thorburn furnished us with the fol- 
lowing memoranda, written in his characteristic style : 
“Twas born in Scotland 18th February, 1773, arriv- 
ed in New York in my 22d year, a wrought-nail maker 
by trade. Could only read the Bible and write my 
own name. In 1802 the cut nails cut me out of em- 
eee and God transformed me into a seedsman— 

ave married three Yankee lasses—one on the 27th of 
June, 1797, one on the 14th May, 1802, and one on 
the 12th June, 1853, and the honeymoon is still in the 
ascendant. Have six children, forty grand-children, 
and twelve great-grand-Scotch-Yankees. I have been 
only six days confined by sickness since I saw Amer- 
ica; I never was drunk in my life ; I never eat enough ; 
Lhave drank six gills of coffee daily for thirty years 
past, and smoked six pipes of tobacco every da 
a slow poison in my case). 
I walk without a staff; I sleep without rocking, and 
eat my food without the help of brandy or bitters. I 
wear flannel next my skin summer and winter from 
my neck to my ankles, hence I never felt a rheumatic 
a The first night I slept on shore was the 17th of 

une, 1794; the garret was covered with shingles, the 


roof within five feet of the floor; there was no bed in 
the garret—I spread my ship mattress on the floor and 
laid down ; the night was very hot, and the room alive 
with fleas, bedbugs and mosquitoes; sleep fied from 
mine eyes. At midnight the lightning flashed, the 
thunder roared, and hail and rain drops beat on that 
shingle roof. I knew not what it meant—we have no 
shingle roofs in Scotland, no such heavy rain, nor light- 
ning flashing, nor loud thunder. The windows being 
open the garret seemed on fire—I trembled in ev 
limb. The storm cleared and day broke at three AM 
I rose—head-ache, bone-ache, and spirits sunk down te 
my heels. I wished myself at hame again ; I had nev- 
er been twenty miles from the house where I was born 
till I started for America. Being a stranger, I was 
loth to disturb the family by going out so early ; to im- 
prove an hour I opened my small box of books, think- 
ing they wanted airing, having been fourteen weeks in 
the damp hold of the ship. On the top lay a small 
pocket Bible ; I opened the book. My eye Tit on the 
words, ‘My son.’ I thought my father spoke ; his pioug 
hands placed the book where it might draw my first at- 
tention. I read to the end, when, looking up—I had 
been reading the third chapter of Proverbs. The effect 
was—my headache fled, pain disappeared and my spir- 
its rose ninety-nine per cent. above par; I my 
nail-hammer and went forth to earn my first sixpence 
in America, resolving to take this chapter for my guide 
and the sixth verse for my pilot. It is sixty-two years 
since that morning, and often, very often, when not 
knowing whither to turn, to the right hand or to the left, 
on turning to this chapter, I found written: ‘ This is 
the way—walk ye in it.’” 


MORMONS CROSSING THE PRAIRIE. 

The striking scene on this page was drawn for us re- 
cently at Fort des Moines, and may be relied on for its 
fidelity. It was made on the occasion of the transit of 
a company of Mormons, numbering about six hundred, 
men, women and children, on their way to Salt Lake, 
1400 miles from the fort. They travelled on foot, each 
family drawing a handcart containing household goods, 
etc. The train presented a novel sight as it moved on 
over the great overland route to the Pacific, and though 
the dwellers on the line see many different kinds of con- 
veyances, the Mormon equipage was something new. 
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TOUNG SOLDIER 
A TALE OP 1812. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN MR. HAMLEN AND ISHMAEL WITHERS. 

Aw hour or so after Bessie returned home, Ishmael Withers 
called and inquired for her father. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Hamlen, “is in the library, and re- 
quested me to tell you, if you called, that he would see you there.” 

Mr. Hamlen, who had heard him enter, came to the head of the 
stairs and invited him to walk up. 

“ Well, sir,” said Withers, seating himself in the comfortable 
arm-chair which Mr. Hamlen offered him, “have you spoken to 
your daughter yet, on the subject I named to you ?” 

“No, not yet-—but I’ve thought about it, and have come to the 
conclusion that we had better give her time to get her thoughts 
off of this Wilton Richmond. Besides, we may as well, in the 
first place, come to a fair understanding between ourselves.” 

“ This, sir, is nothing more nor less than clear, sheer evasion. 
I am not to be trified with, Mr. Hamlen.”’ 

And Withers knit his brows, and a fiery gleam shot from his 
eyes, which materially detracted from that look of meekness which 
he usually endeavored to assume. 

“ You are mistaken, Mr. Withers. I am sure I never entertain- 
ed the thought of evading the matter. It will be no fault of mine 
if Bessie doesn’t consent to accept you for a husband.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so. I believe I haven’t named to 
you that I have recently received a letter containing rather pleas- 
ing intelligence respecting this Wilton Richmond ?” 

“ No—what is it ?” 

“T will read the letter to you—that is, all you will care to hear. 
It is from a man I have dealings with, and part of it relates to 
my own affairs.” 

As he finished speaking, he put his hand in his pocket and took 
thence a number of papers, among which were several letters. He 
looked them over, and then once more put his hand into his pock- 
et, which he found was empty. 

“Can it be possible that I’ve lost that letter?” said he, his 
pale countenance growing still more cadaverous than usual. 

“You may have left it at your boarding-house. You of course 
remember what was in it ?”’ 

“O, yes, to be sure I do—but then, as I said, a part of it relates 
to my own affairs—you know I have been dabbling a little in the 
fur trade—and when I make a bargain, I prefer to have the know- 
ledge of its details confined to the parties immediately interested ; 
otherwise, before I’m aware, a dozen spoons will be dipping in the 
same dish with me. Besides, it isn’t exactly safe to have it known 
that I have dealings with those Indians who have accepted bribes 
of the British.” 

“That is true. But what is this pleasant intelligence about 
Wilton, which you spoke of ?” 

“ Nothing, only he has fallen into safe hands—that is, a3 far as 
your interests and mine are concerned.” 

“ Have the red-skins run across him ?” 

“Yes, and they’ll take good care of him.” 

“They wont murder him ?” 

This was said with a slight shudder, and he looked Withers 
keenly in the face, as if he imagined that the true answer to his 
question might be found there, rather than in his words. But 
Withers had already so far recovered from the sudden agitation 
caused by finding that the letter was missing, as to assume that 
impassive look, with which he was wont to mask what was passing 
in his mind, and he answered carelessly : 

“No,” said he, “ there was no danger of that. He was alone 
when they came across him, and they might have killed him on 
the spot, had they chose. You may as well hint to Miss Bessie 
the fellow’s fate, or rather, as a drowning person will catch at 
& straw, the communication better be made in such a way as to 
give her the impression that the red-skins didn’t spare him. As 
long as she thinks he is alive, I shall stand no chance with her.” 

“ That is exactly my opinion. I will give her to understand 
that there’s no hope of her ever seeing him again—that he has 
been put out of the way.” 

“ It will, at least, prepare her mind for what you are to say in 
my behalf, or rather in your own.” ; 

“We may as well say in yours and mine too, I should think.” 

“Well, we wont waste words in drawing nice distinctions. As 
Ihave told you more than once, a powerful squadron, now in 
preparation, will enter Chesapeake Bay early in the spring, and 
it depends mainly on yourself whether these fine buildings of 
yours, after being plundered of whatever is valuable, are spared 
or reduced to ashes.” 

“ But are you certain, even if my daughter were your wife, that 
you have enough influence with him who is to command the 
squadron, to persuade him not to destroy my property ?” 

“I sha’n’t have to resort to much persuasion, I’m thinking.” 

“ How will you manage, then ?” 

“ Just whisper a few words in his ear, which, if known, would 
place his neck within the compass of a halter.” 

“ But what if Bessie refuses the offer of your hand? I cannot 


he so mugh of tyrant compel her to accept it.” 


“T can only say, if she docs refuse it she and her parents will 
be reduced to beggary. I mean, of course, if your lives are spar- 
ed, which it isn’t very likely they will be, for General Cockburn 
will undoubtedly have some of the red-skins to aid him, and he 
isn’t the person to balk them, if they wish to take a few scalps.” 


* And you would permit this to be done, when the few magic 
words you referred to would prevent it ?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I, unless I am rewarded for my trouble in the 
way I wish? They who desire me to do them a good turn, must 
show themselves willing to do me one. This disinterested benev- 
olence I don’t understand, nor have I any ambition to understand 
it. If you have any powers of persuasion, you had better hunt 
them up. I have already given you to understand that I am not 
to be trifled with, and if you don’t believe me now, the time will 
surely come when you will.” 

During this colloquy his usual appearance of hypocritical meek- 
ness had been gradually thrown off and an air of bold audacity 
substituted in its stead. He thought that he had made the dis- 
covery that if he intended to succeed, he must appeal to Mr. 
Hamlen’s fears. Though cowardly to the last degree when ex- 
posed to immediate danger, no one, when he thought it would 
subserve any desirable purpose, could better put on the airs of a 
braggadocio. 

“T will do all I can—I will speak to my daughter,” said Mr. 
Hamlen, his voice and whole appearance expressive of an abjeet 
spirit. 

“ And when ?” 

“To night, if you wish.” 

“This evening, if you say so.” 

“Well, Ido say so. It has been too long deferred. But mind 
that you don’t forget your promise, as you did before.” 

Mr. Hamlen did not forget it. The moment Withers was 
gone, he sought his daughter and told her that after tea he wished 
to have some conversation with her. After what Dame Anstis 
had told her, she suspected what was to form the theme of con- 
versation, and would gladly have avoided the interview. There 
was no alternative, however, and she could only promise com- 
pliance. She would have preferred to have her mothcr present, 
and «xpressed a wish to that effect, but the consciousness that he 
was about to overstep the legitimate bounds of parental control, 
caused him to withhold his consent. 


At the appointed hour, Bessie entered her father’s presence. 
He at once approached the subject to which he wished to call her 
attention, for it was a painful one, and he was desirous to get rid 
of it as quickly as possible. 

“Your mother,” said he, “told me what your cousin Edith 
wrote you respecting Wilton Richmond. Since then, I’ve had 
news which is more explicit.” 

“Mr. Withers told you—did he not?” 

There was something—probably unintentional—in the peculiar 
intonation of Bessie’s voice, as she asked this question, which 
caused her futher to withdraw his eyes from the carpet and fix 
them on her face ; but he could see nothing there to confirm the 
half-formed suspicion that she did not think he had derived his 
information from a very respectable source. 

“Yes,” he replied, after the momentary scrutiny, “as was sus- 
pected by Edith and her friends, he fell into the hands of the In- 
dians, and his fate is, without doubt, sealed ere now.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“You can certainly understand without my going into a mi- 
nute explanation of so unpleasant an affair. You know, as well 
as I, how much mercy can be expected from those who captured 
him.” 

“The Indians sometimes adopt a captive into their tribe, and 
sometimes, watchful as they are, a prisoner has been known to 
make his escape.” 

“ The instances are so rare, they’re not worth mentioning. But 
it can be of no consequence to you, whatever, as far as your future 
prospects in life are concerned, whether he is living or not. Not 
long since I forbade all correspondence between you, and even 
if he is alive, I have no intention of withdrawing my prohibi- 
tion. I have other views for you, and if I hadn’t, Wilton Rich- 
mond could never be my son-in-law. It was an unheard-of piece 
of effrontery for him to aspire to such an honor.” 

“‘ Everybody who has ever known anything about him, gives him 
a good name.” 

“That may be, but I don’t choose that my only child should 
be the wife of a poor fisherman’s son.” 

“T never heard it mentioned before that he was the son of a 
poor fisherman.” 

“ No—he thought proper to conceal it. I didn’t know it till 
Mr. Withers told me. If I had, he never would have been ad- 
mitted beneath my roof, even as a common acquaintance, much 
more, as a suitor to my daughter.” 

“T cannot think that Wilton had any wish to conceal the ob- 
scurity of his origin. He was too frank and open for that. At 
any rate, he was always a welcome guest at the houses of the first 
families. The first time I ever saw him was at Mr. Marshton’s, 
whose son was his most intimate friend.” 

“Mr. Marshton and his son are not people for me to copy. If 
a young man looks and appears tolerably well, and they know 
nothing against his character, it is all one to them whether he is 
the son of a gentleman or a chimney-sweep. But, if you please, 
we'll say nothing more about this Wilton Richmond for the 
present. As I have said, I have other views for you. Mr. With- 
ers, who owns one of the finest estates in Virginia, though distin- 
guished for his prudence and discretion, is willing to marry you— 
to make you, young and volatile as you are, the mistress of his 
princely estate.” 

An answer fall of keen and cutting sarcasm rose to the lips of 


Bessie, but the habitual deference and respect with which educa- 
tion had taught her to treat her parents, prevented its expression, 
and she merely said that she thought Mr. Withers had better se- 
lect some one for a wife, whose tastes were congenial with his 
own, and who could preside with more dignity at the head of his 
princely establishment than she could, 


Mr. Hamlen sat silent for a few moments, then rose and took 
several turns across the room, in order to call to his aid a littlo 
more resolution than he really felt, for he could not but realize that 
Ishmael Withers Was not the man whom any young lady of taste 
and refinement would select for a husband. 

“ Bessie,” said he, when he had arrived opposite the place 
where she sat, “ you must make up your mind to marry Mr. 
Withers.” 

“Then I must make up my mind to do what will make my 
whole life miserable.” 

“T have a reason, and a very weighty one, for requiring you to 
do this.” 

“It should be a weighty one, which would compel me to marry 
aman, whom I believe to be unworthy any woman’s love or 
esteem.” 

“ You are prejudiced against Mr. Withers, because his personal 
appearance isn’t in his favor.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“ Will you be so obliging as to tell me what it is then ?”” 

“T believe him to be a bad man.” 

“Have you any proof that he is, or is your opinion founded on 
mere caprice ?” 

Bessie could have told him that she had proof, but she recalled 
to mind the caution of Dame Anstis, and refrained. 

“You can certainly answer my question,” said he, seeing that 
she hesitated. 

“T disliked him the first time I saw him,” she replied. “ There 
was something in his appearance which I cannot well describe, 
that made me recoil from him.” 

“That was merely a foolish whim. You will get over it when 
you become better acquainted with him.” 

“1 don’t think that I shall ever get over it, for the dislike that 
I at first felt soon amounted to loathing. Tell me, my father, 
I entreat you, by what fatality has it become necessary for me to 
be bound for life to one I hate and despise ?”’ 

“To save your mother, and me, and yourself from ruin.” 

“ There can be no greater ruin for me than to be the wife of 
Ishmael Withers.” 

“Well, if you like the phrase better, it will save us from being 
reduced to poverty.” 

“Were I obliged to choose between him and the most abject 
poverty—such as would oblige me to beg my bread from door to 
door—I should not hesitate, I would choose the poverty.” 

“You seem to forget that your parents are too advanced in 
years to give up the comforts and luxuries of life with the same 
indifference as a girl in her teens. We couldn’t endure the pri- 
vations and hardships it would involve.” 

“But how can your property be subject to this bad man’s 
control ?”” 

“You may be aware, that since our rulers, in the superabun- 
dance of their wisdom, have seen fit to plunge our country into 
this unhappy war, that property on the sea-coast is liable to bo 
destroyed.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ And have you heard that early in the spring it may be our 
bay will be entered by a large squadron which will sweep every- 
thing before it 

“‘T’ve heard there was reason to fear it would.” 

“Villages, country-seats and farm-houses will first be plunder- 
ed and then destroyed. My property must share the fate of the 
rest, unless you will consent to save it by marrying Mr. Withers.” 

“T cannot see how, unless he has some secret understanding 
with the enemy.” ; 

“It is true that the person who is to command the squadron is 
his friend, and will, at his intercession, spare whatever belongs to 
me.” 

“T understand now—but O, my father, can you indeed consent 
to save these buildings, beautiful and costly as they are, at such 
a price ?” 

“I merely wish you to marry a man of wealth, who would deny 
you nothing.” 

“ He could not be less hateful to me, if the wealth of the Indics 
were at his disposal. But, father, even if your buildings are de- 
stroyed, these broad acres, which extend on every hand almost as 
far as the eye can reach, cannot be burnt up. You would be a 
rich man still.” 

“Tt would be like beginning life anew. I am too old for that. 
I should be utterly disheartened. Give yourself time to think of it, 
Bessie. You surely cannot decide to let the home inherited from 
my father be destroyed.” 

These were Mr. Hamlen’s words, but he kept back the more 
powerful motive which impelled him to urge his daughter to 50 
great a sacrifice. He did not dare to tell her that he feared the 
malice of Withers, should his wishes be defeated, even more than 
he did the danger which threatened the destruction of his proper- 
ty, lest, by changing her aversion and disgust into horror, it should 
tend to overthrow his own purpose. He was even conscious, 23 
he sat in the silence and gathering gloom of his own apartment, 
after his daughter had left him, of a sensation akin to this himself, 
when he recalled the wofds of Withers, and remembered the cold 
yet fierce glitter of his eyes. 

He tried to banish a feeling which he whispered to himself was 
foolish and absurd, but his efforts, instead of being successful, 
had a contrary effect, till, at last, it almost appeared to him that 
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some horrible though invisible power, with serpent folds was tight- 
ening around him. Mr. Hamlen, who had, heretefore, always 
basked in the sunshine of prosperity, had the reputation of being 
avery agreeable, gentlemanly and amiable man. What he lacked 
most, was energy of character. He had never “ learned to stand 
alone.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW WITHERS CAME INTO POSSESSION OF HIS ESTATE. 


Bessi& could-not help thinking that what Withers had told her 
father respecting Wilton Richmond, had no foundation in truth. 
She, however, subsequently learned that it was, at least, partly 
true. During the recent interview with her father, she had learned 
for the first time, that Withers owned a plantation in Virginia. 
But he had never told Mr. Hamlen how he came in possession of 
it, nor was it at that time fully known, except to himself and two 
others. Some of the circumstances were known to Dame Anstis, 
and these she related to Bessie the next time the young girl made 
her a visit. We will give the story in her own words. 

“ A gentleman by the name of Edgar Percival,” said she, “ for- 
merly owned the estate now in possession of Ishmacl Withers. 
During the last two years of Mr. Percival’s life, Withers was his 
steward. About a year previous to bis decease, being incapaci- 
tated from failing health to attend to his business, he gave the en- 
tire management of his affairs into the hands of his steward, 
whom he knew to be equal to the task, and who was, as he be- 
lieved, trustworthy. 

“Mr. Percival’s only heir was a grandson, at this time about 
three years old, both of whose parents were dead. A girl, who 
had been Mrs. Percival’s nursery-maid, continued to have the care 
of the little Edgar after the decease of his parents. When the 
weather was fine, she was in the habit of taking the child to the 
woods and the fields, where she often remained hours at a time. 
In this she was encouraged by his grandfather, for it was plain to 
see, by the vigor of his little limbs and his blooming complexion, 
that the pure, fresh air had a salutary influence on his health. 
The favorite resort of the girl was a little woodland glade, the en- 
trance to which was a few rods from a beautiful stream of water. 
The shore of this stream directly opposite the glade was bold and 
rocky, rising perpendicularly, or nearly so, ten or a dozen feet 
above the surface of the water. At only a short distance from 
this, the river was margined by white and shining sand, perfectly 
smooth and level. 

One day, the girl with her young charge sought, as usual, her 
favorite retreat. It was the first day of June, and the soft, velvet 
grass at the entrance of the glade was flushed with violets. She 
filled the child’s lap with them, and then, throwing herself on the 
flowery turf beside him, with the help of a few long and shining 
blades of grass, she entwined some of them into a wreath which 
she rested lightly on his soft, sunny curls. 

“* Now Anzy must have some of the flowers on her head,’ said 
the delighted child, clapping his chubby hands. 

“*¢ Anzy will,’ was the girl’s reply. 

“ And she bent down her head so as to enable him to arrange 
the flowers as fancy willed among the shining braids of her black 
hair. It amused him for a long time, and he laughed gleefully 
when he had finished, but the soporific influences of the low and 
peaceful murmur of the river mingling with the mysterious har- 
monies of that wind-harp of the woods—a lofty pine, whieh rose 
near where they sat—were irresistible. The white lids drooped 
over his eyes, blue as the violets, and then Anzy, as was her cus- 
tom, made him a kind of hammock by fastening the four corners 
of a large shawl to the limbs of a tree, about three or four feet 
from the ground. She had just placed her young charge in his 
aerial bed, and seating herself on a rock close at hand, had taken 
from her reticule a sash she was hemming for him, when a girl of 
eight or ten years old appeared at the entrance of the glade. 

“« Grandmother wants you to come over to our house,’ said 
she. 

For what?’ inquired Anzy. 

“*She’s sick, and wants you to make her some herb tea.’ 

“*T don’t see that I can go and leave Edgar.’ 

“* But he’s asleep, isn’t he? 

“© Yes, but he may wake while I’m gone.” 

“* Grandmother is dreadful bad,’ said the girl. 
she'll die. It wont take you but a little time.’ 

“*Well,’ said Anzy, after a minute’s reflection, ‘if you will 
stop here and watch Edgar, I will go.’ 

“* Grandmother said I must come right back, the minute I'd 
told you.’ 

“ Anzy went and looked at the child and found that he was 
sleeping quietly. It was seldom that he waked under an hour, 
and she concluded to go. A path which crossed the woodland 
led directly to the house, and in less than ten minutes she was 
there. As the girl had told her, her grandmother either was, or 
appeared to be so ill, that unless she could obtain speedy relief, it 
didn’t seem possible that she could live only a short time. Anzy 
insisted on sending for a doctor at once, but this the old lady 
Opposed with so much earnestness and even yehemence, that she 
was forced to give it up. 

“* It’s on’y one of my bad spells,’ said she. ‘Some good hot 
airb drink will soon bring me out of it.’ 

“ The herb-tea was soon made, but it did not, according to the 
Patient’s account, possess its usual efficacy. She must, she said, 
make trial of a different and stronger kind, To Anzy it appear- 
ed inhuman to leave her in such apparent agony, and with the 
Greatest possible despatch she prepared and administered the more 
powerful remedy. 

“* There, I feel kind ©’ easier now,’ said the old lady, ‘and I 


‘I’m afraid 


rather think I can get along now with what my granddarter can 
do for me.’ 

«ll speak to Mr. Percival about it,’ said Anzy, ‘and he will 
let Aunt Sibby come over and nurse you.’ 

“*No, no,’ she replied, ‘there wont be a bit of need of it. 
These spells come upon me all at once, as ’twere, and they leave 
me full as sudden. This time I was teken worse than common, 
and as I knew ’twas your time to be out in the woods with the 
young squire—I al’ays call him so when speakin’ of him, kind of 
out of respect, you know—and that in a likely way he’d be takin’ 
his arternoon nap, I concluded I’d send for you, for I knew you 
were too pitiful and kind-hearted to let a poor woman like me 
suffer, when I’ve nobody on airth to lift a finger to help me, but 
this child.’ 

“ Anzy impatiently waited to hear her speech out, and then, 
with all the speed of which she was capable, set out for the place 
where she had left Edgar. If she exerted herself to the utmost, 
she knew that the time of her absence would not fall short of 
three-quarters of an hour, and when she drew near the spot, she 
half expected to hear the child’s voice calling her. She felt re- 
lieved when she found that all remained silent, and proceeded a 
little more slowly, for she was almost out of breath. Two min- 
utes more and she had entered the glade. The first thing that 
caught her eye was one corner of the shawl in which she had left 
Edgar sleeping, dragging on the ground. 

“‘ How could she have been so careless as to tie it so loosely as 
to allow the knot to slip, was the question she asked herself as 
she bounded to the spot, almost without touching the ground. 
The fall might have killed him, was the thought that struck her, 
otherwise why should he be so silent! From this fear she was 
at once relieved, there being no vestige of the child, except the 
wreath of violets she had suffered to remain round his head, and 
which now lay on the ground close to the corner of the shawl. 
His little blue cap, ornamented with a small ostrich plume, which 
she had left lying close to the spot where they sat, while she wove 
the wreath of violets, was no longer there. Before wandering 
away he must have seen it and put it on. 

“ She went to the entrance of the glade, but he was no where 
to be seen. She called him by name, but no laughing infantile 
voice responded to the call. Suddenly a new fear assailed her, 
as her eyes rested on the bright river flowing near. With wildly 
throbbing pulses she hastened to the steep embankment which 
overlooked its waters. She could see nothing there, but at a 
short distance down the stream she saw something floating, which 
she thought looked like the child’s cap. It was within a short 
distance of that part of the shore which was low and level. She 
was soon there, and then all doubt was at anend. She could see 
plainly that it was the child’s cap. It was just possible that he 
might have thrown it from the embankment. ‘This shadow of a 
hope, so eagerly welcomed, was the next moment destroyed. 


* As she looked to see if anything was at hand with which she 
could reach the cap and draw it to the shore, she saw a blue 
sword-knot which had ornamented the handle of a wooden weap- 
on that he delighted to have belted to his side, in imitation of his 
elders, which was lying close to the water’s edge. On stooping 
down to pick it up she discovered several tiny footprints, which 
she knew to be Edgar’s. A little further on she found others, 
at more or less distant intervals from each other, the sands, in a 
general way, being too hard and firm to be susceptible of any im- 
pression from the light footsteps of a child. Other and large. 
sized footprints were on the shore, but this was nothing uncom- 
mon, and did not excite her attention. She followed those of the 
child, and found they led to a large pine log, which was disposed 
in such a manner as to reach some distance into the water, and 
was often used as a seat for those who angled for pickerel and oth- 
er fish with which the river abounded. Here the child’s footprints 
terminated, several larger being intermingled with them, which 
were still fresh, as if some person had recently stopped at the end 
of the log for the purpose of adjusting something. 

“Though trembling so that she was hardly able to stand, Anzy 
ventured out on the log, half expecting to see the child lying be- 
side it under the water, which was so transparent that the most 
minute object on the smooth, hard sand, which, at this place, form- 
ed the bed of the river, was distinctly visible. Nothing, howev- 
er, larger than a pebble or a muscle-shell was to be seen. At the 
moment she turned to go back to the shore, a distant sail-boat, 
which she had seen though scarce noticed, swept round a distant 
point and was lost to view. As she jumped ashore, almost hidden 
from view amid the tangles of an old fishing-net which had drift- 
ed close to the log, she saw a gleam of something red. It proved 
to be a red morocco shoe, one of those she herself had put on to 
the child’s feet, when preparing him for his afternoon’s excursion. 

“ With a heavy heart she now turned towards home. She could 
scarcely doubt that Edgar was drowned, and yet, when she re- 
flected on the manner in which the sand was trampled at the end 
of the log, she imagined that some one might have discovered 
him and rescued him from his perilous situation. As there was 
no one in that vicinity to whom the child was not well known, he 
would, in that case, have been carried home. The idea, as she in- 
dulged in it, appeared more and more plausible, and when the 
housekeeper met her at the door and inquired what had become of 
the child—finding that this, her last hope, had proved as fallacious 
as the rest, all her fortitude gave way, and she sunk fainting on 
the threshold. 

“ «Where is Mr. Withers ?’ were her first words, when conscious- 
ness returned. 

**T don’t know—I haven’t seen him since dinner,’ was the 
housekeeper’s answer. 

“*] rather think he’s gone to the village,’ said a girl, who had 
been assisting to restore Anzy. ‘I heard him tell Mr. Percival 


that he had business there, and must go this afternoon or in the 
morning.’ 

“<Q, I hoped he was here, so that he could break the news to 
Mr. Percival. He would bear to hear it from him better than 
any one else.’ 

“* What news?’ said several voices, for half a dozen or more 
of the servants had gathered round, when it was found that Anzy 
had fainted. 

“‘ She told them what had taken place, which spread conster- 
nation through the household, for little Edgar was the pet and 
the favorite of them all. No one dared to tell Mr. Percival, lest, 
in his enfeebled state of health, the shock might prove fatal. It 
was finally decided that a number of the servants should go and 
search the woods, while others should take a boat and row down 
the river and round the spot where Anzy had seen the cap floating. 
By the time this could be accomplished, Mr. Withers would have 
time to return, and then, if unsuccessful in their attempts to trace 
the child, he could manage the matter as his better judgment 
might direct. It was growing dark, when, weary and dispirited, 
they returned from their unavailing search. In a few minutes af- 
terward, Ishmael Withers came. Anzy was sitting alone in the 
housekeeper’s room, with her face buried in her hands, when she 
heard approaching the door, those stealthy footsteps which she 
knew to be his. They ceased just inside the threshold, but she 
neither stirred nor looked up. 

“* What has happened ?’ said he. 

“© You know,’ she replied, still without looking up. 

“* Know—how should I ‘” said he, ia such quick and startled 
accents, that she withdrew her hands from her face and looked 
at him. 

“*T supposed they had told you,” she replied. 

“ «No, the servants were all gathered together, talking among 
themselves. They didn’t see me.’ 

“ At this moment the housekeeper entered the room. 

“¢]’m glad you’ve come, Mr. Withers,’ said she. ‘ Who could 
have thought that anything so dreadful as this would have ever 
happened! Not one of us has dared to breathe a word of it to 
Mr. Percival yet. You will have to tell him. Poor gentleman, 
he will never hold up his head again, I’m afraid.’ 

“¢ You haven’t told me what it is yet. I must know before I 
can tell him.’ 

“¢T thought Anzy had told you. Well, there’s no such thing 
as concealing it. ‘The child is gome—dead without doubt.’ 

“¢ You don’t mean Mr. Percival’s grandson !’ 

“«Yes, the boy is gone, and such a handsome, promising child 
too. If he’d lived he would have made his father’s place good, 
I’ve no doubt. But you mustn’t blame Anzy. She wasn’t gone 
near long enough for hii to get his nap out, and to all appearance 
he was as safe as a bird in its nest.’ 

“«There you are mistaken, my good woman. Anzy is to blame. 
There’s no need of her going at the beck and call of every old 
woman in the neighborhood who happens to have a pain in her 
little finger.’ 

“* How shouid you know where I was gone?’ said Anzy, rais- 
ing her head, and steadily fixing her dark, keen eyes on his. 

“Why, hasn’t she just mentioned where you went!’ said he, 
looking towards the housekeeper. 

“No, for I’ve neither told her nor any other person. I men- 
tioned to her that I was absent a short time, but did not say 
where.’ 

“When Anzy said this, Withers appeared nonplussed and dis- 
concerted, but soon regained his usual self-possession. 

““* Well, perhaps she didn’t mention it,’ said he, ‘ but I took it 
for granted that you were off on some such errand. I heard Doe- 
tor White say the other day, that he expected it wouldn’t be long 
before you’d take the bigger part of his practice off of his hands.’ 

“ Nothing more was said, for at this moment Mr. Percival sent 
for Mr. Withers to come to his room. What effect the communi- 
cation had on him at first was never known—no person besides 
himself and Withers being present. In the morning he gave di- 
rections to have the river dragged, that his idolized grandson might, 
if possible, be found and placed by the side of his parents. He 
was greatly agitated, yet he gave his orders clearly and with much 
minuteness. 

“ Withers, at his request, superintended the exertions of those 
employed for the recovery of the remains, and when the directions 
of Mr. Percival had. in every respect, been complied with, he 
returned. It was near sunset, and he went directly to Mr. Per- 
cival’s room. Vinna, the nurse, was present, and heard and saw 
all that passed. 

“1s the child found?’ said Mr. Percival, in his eagerness half 
rising from his chair, while an almost purple flush overspread his 
countenance. 

“<T am sorry to say, sir,’ replied Withers, ‘that though every- 
thing has been done that can be, it has all been to no purpose.’ 

“ This, accordiag to Vinna, was said in a lugubrious tone of 
voice, but somehow, she said, there was a light in his eyes which 
made him look as if he felt glad. Mr. Percival, at the utterance 
of the first three words, sunk back in his chair as if he had re- 
ceived a heavy blow. He remained silent for the space of several 
minutes. 

“* You are certain,’ he then said, ‘ that the orders I gave have, 
in every respect, been fully carried out /’ 

“ «They have, to the letter.’ 

“ «Tis strange,’ said he. ‘The river is neither rapid nor very 
deep.’ 

«Tis hardly necessary to remind you, sir, that the body might 
have been washed ashore, and that during the night some beast of 
prey—’ 

“Withers had proceeded thus far, when Mr. Percival, raising 
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his hand with an angry gesture, while his eyes seemed absolutely 
to flash fire, exclaimed : 

“* Cease, sir!’ 

“It is difficult to imagine the mingled anger, anguish and hor- 
ror expressed by these two short words. The startling effect pro- 
duced by what he had intended should be rather consolatory than 
otherwise, was to Withers a mystery. There was no chord in his 
own bosom which would have vibrated painfully at contemplating 
the picture which his remark would naturally present to the mind. 
At first he appeared surprised, but when he began to comprehend 
that Mr. Percival was really angry, he turned pale, and shrank 
back like a whipped hound. After awhile he recovered himself 
a little and attempted to apologize. 

“ «Not a word, sir, if you please,’ said Mr. Percival, sharply. 

“* But I merely wish to explain—’ 

“* Leave me, sir.’ 

“This order was given in a manner too peremptory and em- 
phatic to be disputed, and Withers, turning frightfully pale, left 
the room. He was muttering something to himself as he passed 
through the hall. He left the house, and was not seen again until 
the expiration of twenty-four hours. Where he spent the time of 
his absence was never known. After his return, however, he ap- 
peared to be in the best possible humor. His harsh and arbitrary 
treatment of all who were subject to his control, had heretofore 
made them his enemies. His manner towards them, from this 
time, was entirely changed. He treated them kindly and with all 
proper indulgence, and their spirits were too light and volatile for 
the sense of his unkindness to sink so deeply that it could not 
readily be thrown off. His orders, therefore, which had formerly 
been obeyed imperfectly and with reluctance, were now cheerfully 
complied with. 

“ The star of Withers was in the ascendant. The health of 
Mr. Percival, from the day he lost his grandson, declined surely 
though not rapidly. Now that he had no heir to inherit it, he lost 
all interest in whatever appertained to his fine and valuable estate. 
Even books, of which he had ever been fond, no longer possessed 
the power to interest him. It was a long time before Withers 
was again received into favor. Even the sound of his voice ap- 
peared to thrill painfully on Mr. Percival’s nerves. All necessary 
directions were transmitted to and from Withers by a third person. 


“Many months had passed since the loss of the little Edgar, 
when, one evening, Mr. Percival was suddenly taken worse. His 
personal attendants gathered round him in alarm, and then With- 
ers, for the first time since their estrangement, ventured into the 
room. At first he crept away into a corner, but when he found no 
order was given him to leave, he hazarded the experiment of ap- 
proaching the patient’s bedside. From that time he daily went 
into the room. For more than a week Mr. Percival took no no- 
tice of him. As far as could be judged by any indication to the 
contrary, he was unconscious of his presence. Even this was a 
point gained, for it had not been long since the bare mention of 
his name fearfully agitated him. 

“Tt was by many thought strange that Mr. Percival had suffer- 
ed Withers to retain his situation as steward, but his spirits were 
broken, his energy gone, and so he suffered him to remain. By 
degrees, with that kind of martyr-like—or rather brow-beaten—air 
which he thought it politic to assume in Mr. Percival’s presence, 
he ventured some little attentions, such as are promotive of the 
comfort of an invalid, and they were not rejected. This gave him 
courage to offer more, which, from being merely tolerated, were 
soon received with evident pleasure. His assiduity increased as 
Mr. Percival grew weaker, so that Vinna’s office as nurse soon 
became nearly a sinecure. 

“What method he took to finally achieve the purpose, which, 
undoubtedly, he had long had in view, was never known. The 
ignorant and superstitious, though they dared only to whisper it 
among themselves, were satisfied that it was by the influence of 
some unhallowed means. It was a matter of astonishment to 
those who possessed no faith in any such mysterious power, when, 
at Mr. Percival’s decease, it was found—what was before known 
to the housekeeper, Vinna and Anzy—he had made a will, and 
that, with the exception of a few small legacies, had given the 
whole of his property to Ishmael Withers. There was a codicil, 
however, stating that if Edgar Percival, his grandson, should ever 
be found alive—no matter how remote the period—that any for- 
mer will or testament made and signed by him should be revok- 
ed, and that all the testator died possessed of, whether lands, 
household goods or money, should be for his sole use and ben- 
efit, except one thousand dollars, which was to be given to Ish- 
mael Withers. 

“ This addition to the will was not made without considerable 
opposition on the part of Withers, as happened to be known to 
Vinna, who, unbeknown to him, was in an adjoining apartment 
and overheard what was said. He professed to think that it was 
taking foolish and unnecessary trouble, but Mr. Percival was pe- 
remptory, and Withers dared not urge the matter too far. 

“ Withers took peaceable possession of what had been given 
him, but when it was fairly within his grasp, the difference be- 
tween him and the courteous and munificent Mr. Percival was 
keenly felt. Those who had ranked among the personal friends 
of the latter, could not help feeling that it was a species of dese- 
cration to have one in his place so much his inferior in those 
qualities which constitute the true gentleman.” 

“ And so that is the way that Mr. Withers became a rich man ?”’ 
said Bessie, when Dame Anstis had concluded her long story.. 

“Yes—but he never has been, nor never will be, a happy one.” 

“Do you think that he had anything to do with the disappear- 
ance of the child ?” 

“ It isn’t always safe, Bessie, to make known our thoughts. I 
may say, however, that he didn’t escape suspicion.” 


“ And do you think that little Edgar Percival was certainly 
drowned 

“I don’t say that. Withers, however, thought he was safely 
disposed of, so that he wouldn’t be in his way, and still thinks so.” 

“What if he is mistaken, and the lost heir should suddenly 
make his appearance ?” 

“In that case, Withers will be obliged to give up what he never 
should have had.” 

“ And what became of Anzy?”’ 

“She lived, though for many years her life was very wretched. 
She could not cease to blame herself for going away and leaving 
the child. After a while she became more cheerful.” 

“Tt is now so long since the child was lost, that I suppose the 
remembrance of it is no longer vivid enough to affect her happi- 
ness ?”” 

“She never can forget it, nor cease to blame herself. Some 
day I will tell you why she is now more cheerful.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A DESIRE TO PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


Tue party of Indians who had rescued Wilton and the other 
captive, continued their march under cover of night, rightly ap- 
prehending that there would be an attempt to recover them. 
This might not have been easily prevented, had they not had horses 
awaiting them on the opposite side of the woods. 

Aside from the dreadful fate which had threatened himself, 
Wilton, owing to the want of sleep and the agitation caused by 
being obliged to witness the wild and terrible ceremonies initiatory 
to the horrible tortures of the slow fire, which those who had made 
cruelty a study could alone have invented, and to which the hand- 
some Indian boy was doomed, the more surely to appease the 
wrath of the evil spirit, found that his powers of endurance 
would have proved inadequate to the performance of the journey 
on foot. 

The Indian lad,on the contrary, such was his faith in the 
happy omen of what he called the Wakon-bird, beheld the sav- 
age ceremonies and listened to the wild, discordant chant by 
which they invoked the invisible presence of the evil spirit, with 
an indifference amounting to apathy. Even when, with fierce, un- 
earthly yells, the torch was about to be applied to the pyre, which 
he knew was so prepared as to burn slowly, though surely, and 
would consequently protract his sufferings to an indefinite period, 
his countenance was still radiant with hope. A rescue, even then, 
was confidently looked for. This expectation had so strengthened 
and renovated his vital energies, that, as in company with the 
foremost he threaded the woods, he was well entitled to the ap- 
pellation of Hare-foot, which had been bestowed on him by his 
associates, who were unconscious that a king of England had 
borne it before him. 

At sunrise they halted by a stream of water, and refreshed 
themselves with such food as had by the care of Christina Bur- 
mann been hastily provided, for it was through her that they had 
received such directions as to enable them to reach, in season, 
the spot which half an hour later, as far as the Indian boy was 
concerned, would have been too late to save him from great suf- 
fering, perhaps death. When they were ready to resume their 
journey, the leader of the band addressed Wilton. 

“We are on our way,” said he, “to the camp of the great white 
chief, General Harrison, who is preparing to gather his forces at 
the head of Lake Erie. If it be our white brother’s wish to go 
with us, we will do what we can to shield him from his ene- 
mies should they pursue and overtake us. If he chooses to turn 
his steps towards the rising sun, where he will find the camp of 
another of his chiefs, he may take from among our horses the one 
fleetest of foot, but we cannot go with him.” 

“I will accompany you to the camp of General Harrison,” said 
he, after a moment’s reflection. 

He would, on some accounts, have preferred to return and re- 
sume the command of his men, but his escape from a cruel death 
was too recent to make him relish the idea of hazarding the jour- 
ney alone across a country, which, a great part of the way, was 
wild and uninhabited, and where at any moment he was liable to 
incur danger similar to that from which he had been rescued. 

“And you,” said he who had spoken to Wilton, addressing 
the Indian lad, “ will you remain with us ?” 

“Why should I go,” said he, “to look on the ashes of our 
wigwams? My mother, if she were here, would say: ‘Go and 
help the pale faces.’ She loves them. My father was one.” 

The chief smiled. 

“It is well,” said he. ‘‘ Hare-foot is young and is as handsome 
as a woman, but he has the heart of a warrior.” 

In a few minutes more they were again on their way. Wilton 
noticed that more than one of the Indians looked back on the way 
they had come, as if half expecting to see the fierce Memattanon 
and his warriors, whom they could not doubt were in pursuit of 
them. No one was in sight. In the distant solitudes the eye rest- 
64 on no living thing, save some bird on the wing bathed in the 
golden beams of the morning. In the course of the day they fell 
in with a party of upwards of fifty warriors, belonging like them- 
selves to the Seneca nation, and during the rest of the way they 
had little fear of being molested. 

A few days after Wilton, under the protection of the friendly 
Indians, had arrived near Lake Erie, Ishmael Withers received 
intelligence which ultimately decided him to leave the neighbor. 
hood where he then was, and undertake a journey which would 
compel him to be absent weeks, if not months. It had been his 
intention, if his suit for the hand of Bessie should prove prosper- 
ous, to make a visit of a week or more to his plantation, and after 


giving directions relative to certain improvements he wished to 


have made, to return and claim her hand. The news, however, 
he had received, interfered very unpleasantly with these plans, and 
once he almost came to the conclusion to risk remaining where he 
was, and to send certain instructions in writing to him from whom 
he had received the communication. 

He was on his way to Mr. Hamlen’s and turning the subject 
in his mind, when suddenly, on rounding an abrupt turn of a 
crooked lane, he encountered Hammett. The boy had passed on 
twenty paces or more, when he called on him to stop. He obeyed, 
though with. evident reluctance. 

“ You live with your grandmother, I believe ?” said Withers. 

‘* No, sir, I have no grandmother.” 

“ Who is she then, if not your grandmother ?”” 

“ My aunt.” 

“ Well, it’s all one. I never saw her, and so don’t know wheth- 
er she is old or young. Will she be at home this evening ?” 

“ She is at home always after dark.” 

“ Tell her then I shall drop in for a few minates this evening, 
between nine and ten.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And turning on his heel he was once more on his way, when 
Withers again stopped him. 

“I shan’t be likely to meet any one there—no one but you and 
your aun ” 

“No, we never have visitors at so late an hour as the one you 
have named.” 

“ That will do.” 

Hammett hastened home and told his aunt what had passed 
between him and Withers. She seemed a little flurried at first, 
but soon regained her accustomed composure. She then went and 
looked into the little looking-glass. 

“Time has not dealt very rudely with me,’’ said she, “but 
yet I think he wont recognize me. I mustn’t be too confident, 
however.” 

And taking from a drawer a stiffly starched cambric cap, suit- 
able for a person much older than herself, she put it on, pulling it 
well over her forehead and making it fit closely so as to entirely 
conceal her black, glossy hair. This added at least a dozen years 
to her apparent age, besides making her look so stiff and prim as 
to excite the risibility of Hammett, who said that she didn’t look 
like herself. 

“That is just what I wish,” she replied. “I’ve seen this Ish- 
mael Withers many a time, but I should be sorry for him to 
know it.” 

“When did you see him, Aunt Anstis ?’’ 

“Long before you were born. Go now, and employ yourself 
in any way you like. I wish to be alone.” 

Hammett did not wait for a second bidding, for there were wild 
and savage dells whence came the sullen murmur of water, which, 
except at high noon, never caught a ray of sunlight, where he 
loved to recall the legends his aunt had told him, as well as green 
and flowery hollows deep down among the hills, where he often 
repaired to dream away the sunset hour, or to watch the gathering 
of the evening shadows. 

When he was gone, Anstis took her favorite seat outside the 
cottage door, to gather up and arrange her thoughts. Though it 
was more than twenty years since Withers saw her, she had many 
times, within the last few weeks, seen him wandering over the 
broad and fair domain of Mr. Hamlen, noting with greedy looks, 
its richness and fertility. But she had never in all that time heard 
his voice, nor been near enough to him to mark the changes time 
might have wrought in his countenance. She looked forward to 
the proposed meeting with feelings of dread and curiosity. She 
thought she knew the motive for seeking the interview, and in- 
tended to turn it to good account. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


ENORMOUS CONDOR. 


In the course of the day I had an opportunity of shooting a 
condor ; it was so satiated with its repast on the carcase of a dead 
horse as to suffer me to approach within pistol shot before it ex- 
tended its wings to take flight, which to me was the signal to fire ; 
and having loaded with an ample charge of pellets, my aim prov- 
ed effectual and fatal. What a formidable monster did I behold 
in the ravine beneath me, screaming and flapping in the last con- 
vulsive struggles of life ! 

It may be difficult to believe that the most gigantic animal that 
inhabits the earth or the ocean, can be equalled by a tenant of air; 
and those persons who have never seen a larger bird than our 
mountain eagle, will probably read with astonishment, of a species 
of that same bird, in the southern hemisphere, being so and 
strong as to seize an ox with its talons and to lift it into air, 
whence it lets it fall to the in order to kill and prey upon 
the carcase. But this astonishmeut must in a t measure sub- 
side when the dimensions of the bird are taken into consideration, 
and which, incredible as they may appear, I now insert verbatim, 
from a note taken down with my own hand. “ When the wings 
were spread, they measured sixteen paces (forty feet) in extent, 
from point to — the feathers are eight paces (twenty feet) in 
length ; and uill = two palms (eight inches) in circum- 
ference. It is said to have power sufficient to carry off a live 
rhinoceros.” —Zemple’s Travels in Peru. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF RUSSIA. 


. Russia possesses in Europe and Asia a surface of 348,165 
square miles, occupied by 65,183,437 inhabitants. France and 
ng uare miles, and occupied by 
63,407,990 inhabitants. While England has 4839 inhabitants to 
the square mile, and France 3789, Russia in E moet 647, 
and in the whole of her empire only 63. It is this want of con- 
centration which renders it of the first necessity that Russia should 
scattered and provinces by internal communi- 


extended empire by the allies in the last campaign of the war. She 
makes peace to repair this defect.— Westminster 
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HUNGARIAN WATER-CARRIER. 


SCENES IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

On this we have grouped together a number of interesting 
sketches, Ar of them relating to the old world. The first repre- 
sents a Hungarian female water-carrier, with her jar slung over 
her right shoulder, and her staff in her hand. Others are seen in 
the distance. The costume of all the Hungarian peasants is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. That of the Hungarian shepherds and 


herdsmen, shown in the next picture, is decidedly so. They wear 
their cloaks and hats with , and their attitudes are bold and 
decided. The third sketch is of a Chinese lantern—a very fanci- 
ful and tasty affair. The Chinese are certainly the people, par 
eminence, for all sorts of illuminations; and in the fabrication of 
colored lanterns, no nation thinks of competing with them. Their 
“feast of lanterns” is a show of unequalled splendor. Our next 
. engraving is a view of the island of Malta, 
in the Mediterranean, a place of some 
importance, and of great historical inter- 
est. It now belongs to Great Britain. It 
- is seventeen miles long, and about nine 
miles wide, and is situated sixty-two 
miles south-southwest of Sicily. It is 
very irregular in form. ‘The capital, Va- 
, is sketched in our view. It stands 

on a remarkable peninsula, which, divid- 
ing the waters, forms a double bay. The 
_ 8urface of the island is broken and rug 
, and there is very little arable land. 

¢ rocks consist of coral limestone, yel- 
low sandstone, and a yellowish white 
semi-crystalline limestone, which furnish- 
€s admirable building material. The cli- 
mate in winter is mild and le, but 
in summer the heat is excessive, and the 
sun’s rays, reflected from masses of white 
limestone, valmia. 
The vine, olive, fig orange thrive well 
here, but only a three months’ supply of 
corn is reall The British government 


has, by Maral expenditure of money, 


ita one of the finest naval depots 

in the world. The docks and fortihea- 
6s are admirable. Malta is said to 
have been first by Phosnicians, 
and was successively by Greeks, 
the 


fall of the Roman it was 
Vandals, Goths and Saracens. In 1522, after 
session of Sicily, it was 

St. John of Jerusalem. 1798, the then grand 


, and 8, as will be seen by our cut, are very pic- 
rising ground. The junks, with their clum- 
, and various other water craft, give an animated to 
ably filthy. It is a place of considerable manufacture—silks, iron 
wares, , paper and various articles of ivory, gold, silver and 
bone being made here. It is an important entrepot of the com- 
merce between the north and south provinces of China; the coast- 
pay is ‘Shanghai the total exports amounted 
to $26,900,000. was on the 19th of J 1843 
by the British. “oo 
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THE SOCIETY OF LIMA. 

Notwith ing the wretched universities, the defective system 
of education, and the anarchy of the state, the cultivation of litera- 
ture has made decided progress; and, in Peru especially, some 
works of considerable merit have recently ap . The South 
American character, in losing much of the dignity and strict loy- 
alty of the Spaniard, has obtained, a mixture of Indian 
blood, which in Peru is glmost universal, a vivacity of temper and 


aL, thought w&ich has gone far to compensate for the 
loss. The young men, especially, educated at the University of 
San Marcos, the oldest in New World, or the College of San 


Carlos, at Lima, though spending much of their time in cafes and 
billiard-rooms, and devoted, it must be confessed, to cock-fighting 
and gambling, are-extremely agreeable in conversation, and fre- 
quently well read. But, above all, the women of Lima form the 
most attractive 
ful, with brilliant black eyes, graceful figures, and bright, intelli- 
gent expressions, they at the same time possess much natural 


cleverness, exquisite wit, and most pleasing manners. Until afew | 


years ago, they wore, when walking abroad, a very becoming and 
e t dress, now only seen at bull-fights, religious processions, 
and other great occasions, called the sayu y manto. To a full satin 
skirt was attached a black silk mantle, which passed over the 
head, was held so as only to expose one brilliant eye to view, and 
leave the imagination to fill up the enchanting picture. Since the 
introduction of steamboats and railroads, however, this truly na- 


of Peruvian society. Frequently very beauti- | in the house, including bed-rooms, are thrown 


HUNGARIAN SHEPHERDS, 


some for 
dancing, some for gambling, others for refreshments, and the 
guests wander through the long vistas of apartments, in the inter- 
vals of the dance. Balls and gambling are the chief occupations 
of the people of Lima ; the latter especially, which is their besetting 
sin, and prevalent even among the clergy. The young men but 
too often lead lives of idleness and frivolity, as is seen in their gen- 
eral want of application, and is exemplified in the scanty periodi 

cal literature of the country. Indeed, the general habits of life in 
Lima, as in all South American cities, are of a very frivolous 
character, and lack the sterling under-stratum of Anglo-Saxon 


tional costume has given way to modern French fashions. But , society.—Southern Traveller. 


the 
ma, though t 
have lost their 
i dress, 
still retain their 
qualities, 
and are infinitely = 
men in natural 
talent and intel- ae = = 
ligence. With = 


residence in Li- 
ma cannot fail =F 
to be otherwise 


than agreeable ; 
Italian opera 
and pleasant 
dinner ies, & 
d 1 and 

‘otes of various 
kinds, yield fre- 
quent opportuni- 
ties of observa- 
tion. A ballon 
a large scale is a 
rare occurrence, 
and the late pres- 
ident, General Echenique, was particularly sparing in his enter- 
tainments. There is an occasional one given at the house of the 
late Marquis of Torre Tagle, now belonging to his heiress, who 
has married a lawyer named Sevallos. he entrance, through a 
fine doorway, with stone posts richly carved, and up a handsome 
staircase, leads to a broad corridor, with a finely carved roof, sup- 
peas by Moorish arches. The great stata, a spacious room, with 
tticed balconies looking into the street, containing some very fine 
cabinets, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver, made a very good 
ball-room. On these occasions the festivities continue until four 
o’clock in the morning, when there is a hot supper. All the rooms 


ISLAND OF MALTA, 


FOUNDLING HOSPITALS. 

The one located in Paris is situated on the frontier of the city, 
and is a large and well constructed edifice. The interior is kept 
exceedingly tidy—the floors of polished oak, and the walls of 
plaster polished like glass. The babes are kept in cradles covered 
with white drapery, and arranged in rows along the rooms. A 
separate apartment is allotted to children affected by eye diseases, 
and another for sick children, both extremely well arranged. Chil- 
dren are now received into the hospital only when the parents sign 
a paper resigning them to the care of the state. If healthy, they 
are allowed to remain in the hospital but a very short time, being 
sent into the country and placed in the 
care of nurses, who receive one or two 
dollars a month. After two years of 
country-nursing, the children are brought 
back to Paris, and transferred to the hos- 
pital for orphans. There are on the aver- 
age nine hundred children in the hospital, 
and as many as thirteen thousand out at 
nurse in the country. There are one 
hundred and fifty foundling hospitals in 
France. Whenever a woman desires to 
abandon her child, and she appears before 
a magistrate for that purpose, it is his 
duty to warn her of the act; but he is, 
nevertheless, obliged to accept the child, 
if she demands it. If she will keep it, he 
is empowered to give her aid. If the 
child is abandoned, the clothes are saved, 
or some token is kept, by which to main- 
tain the identity of the child, and to en- 
able the parents to reclaim it, if they 
wish to do so at any future time. For- 
merly, it was easy for a mother to rid her- 
self of her child—it being only necessary 
for her to take the child to the hospital 
during the night, place it in a box and 
ring bell, when it was at once drawn 
into the institution, and no questions 
asked ; but this arrangement was abolish- 
ed by the government some years — 
Hartford Press. 
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many interesting at Valetta of the military order that iy, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
°TIS NIGHT ON LARA’S ISLE. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


In quiet rolls the azure stream 
By Lara’s verdant isle, 

And softly fal!s the silver beam 
Of Luna's placid smile ; 

"Tis night, and o'er the lonely shore 
The linden shadows fall, 

And save the softly dipping oar, 
Tis silent, dreamlike, all. 


My bark is borne upon the tide, 
Like perfumed airs at play, 
Unknowing where they next may glide, 
Nor caring where they stray ; 
The waters kiss the lovely shore 
As starbeams kiss the sea,— 
Would I might press with like caress 
The heart that beats for me. 


a> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


BEATRICE, OR LOVE AND PRIDE. 


BY LOUISE T. ZIMMERMAN. 


Nestiinc beneath overshadowing trees, lay a thatched cot, 
close beside a steep mountain, whose brow was usually darkened 
with clouds and mist, but occasionally the brightening rays of the 
setting sun found their way through the thick gloom, and then 

** Each purple peak. each flinty spire, 
Seemed bathed in floods of living fire.” 
An open space lay before the cottage, which commanded a view 
of the distant village, but excepting this, mountains surrounded 
it on every side. 

In the cot dwelt Mabel, the sweet “lily of Hazel Copse,” as she 
was called. And who so good and gentle as Mabel? None in all 
the village, I ween. Fair Mabel knew no other home but the wild 
one she now inhabited, and she was content with that. Much did 
she marvel when she looked upon the careworn face of her widow- 
ed mother, and heard her tell of brighter days long since gone 
by; for to Mabel ali days were bright, and her home the sweetest 
place on earth. She was the youngest of three children. The 
others were a boy and girl, both different from her in appearance 
and in character. 

Willie was a brown-haired rogue, handsome and wilful, just two 
years older than Mabel. There was more sympathy between 
these two than either had for the dark-eyed, thoughtful Beatrice, 
their elder sister. Yes—Beatrice was alone, and deeply she felt 
her solitude. She never joined the children in their sports; she 
did not seem a child. 

Much did the mother wonder at her strange child, and many an 
anxious foreboding had she concerning her. She would sit for 
hours gazing into the brook, or watching the birds as they soared 
far out of sight. Sometimes her mother fancied her asleep, she 
was so quiet; but if she spoke to her, Beatrice would start as if 
awakened from a reverie, and then seek some hidden spot where 
she could not be disturbed. 

Beatrice had long attended the village school which was about 
two miles from the cottage ; the others were sent with her as soon 
as they were old enough. Mabel won the love of all by her dis- 
interested kindness. Beatrice won the admiration of all by her 
brilliant recitations and unequalled talents; but she was cold and 
reserved, and no one cared for her. Willie soon became the gene- 
ral favorite of both scholars and teacher, and was in a fair way to 
be spoiled, for no one could resist the fascination of bis alluring face, 
set eff with the clustering curls of his chestnut brown hair. Thus 
were the cottage children during the few short years of childhood, 
and happy would it have been could they have remained so. 

Beatrice was accustomed to seek the shade of an old oak tree 
at noon, there to meditate alone, far from the noise of the other 
children. This tree was in the midst of a thick wood directly be- 
hind the school-house. A beaten footpath led from the pastor’s 
house through it to the school-house. 

One sultry afternoon, Beatrice was stretched as usual beneath 
her favorite tree, and overcome with the heat, had fallen asleep. 
It so happened that at this time the pastor had received into his 
family two young gentlemen, whose parents were abroad, travel- 
ling. They were to stay with him, and pursue their studies for 
two years—the allotted time of the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Lon- 
vegne. They were delighted with the scenery about the parson- 
age, and had just discovered the beautiful path which led through 
the wood to the school-house. Anxious to find a cool place to 
rest, after their long walk, they joyfully espied the oak tree whose 
broad branches formed such a perfect shade. 

As they approached the tree, they perceived the graceful figure 
of Beatrice reclining carelessly on the grass. Both simultaneous- 
ly exclaimed, “ What a beautiful picture!” And certainly a most 
beautiful picture it presented. The lovely maiden was half sit- 
ting, half reclining, her head pillowed on a root of the tree, which 
was elevated above the ground; her long black hair half veiled 
her slender figure ; the long lashes of her dark eyes proudly swept 
the richly-tinted cheek, and gave by contrast a purer white to her 
broad intellectual brow. One small white hand was nearly hid- 
den by her raven hair, while the other carelessly held the strings 
of a large brown hat which lay beside her. 

How long the youths would have stood contemplating this pic- 
ture we cannot say; for a huge wasp put an end to the romantic 
seene, He settled on the hand of the maiden, and as Edward 
Louvegne instinctively brushed him away, Beatrice started up in 


surprise at finding herself observed by two young men, and one 
touching her hand. But the dead wasp at her side explained this, 
and both were profuse in theit apologies for having disturbed her 
pleasant slumbers. They asked her where the path ended, and 
upon her telling them that its termination was at the village school, 
and that she was going there, they desired to accompany her. 

Permission was granted with some surprise on her part, for she 
was unaccustomed to any solicitation of her company. To all 
their questions about the environs of the village, she replied un- 
derstandingly, and they were much strack with the elegance of 
her language, and the natural hauteur of her manner. 


She conducted them to the school, presented them to the teach- 
er, and then bowing gracefully, took her accustomed seat. Much 
whispering was heard round the school-room respecting the stran- 
gers, and many were the envious glances cast at the beautiful Bea- 
trice. But she was happily unconscious of them, being wholly 
absorbed in her lesson. When it came her turn to recite a speech 
which she had prepared, a thrill of admiration ran through the 
school, and Edward whispered to his brother, “‘ What a fine ac- 
tress this girl would make !”” But Frederick shook his head, and 
begged his brother never to suggest the thought to her. After 
school, the young men walked with Beatrice, as far as the door of 
her humble dwelling. Both were perfectly enraptured with her, 
but very differently. Edward looked upon her as a superior per- 
son, endowed with beauty and talents, which, if rightly used, 
would make her a superb woman. Frederick only saw in her a 
beautiful girl, with fascinating manners. 

But where was Mabel all the while? She had held aloof from 
the strangers, and had gone home, as usual, cheerfully chatting 
with Willie. The Louvegnes little thought, when they passed the 
sunny maiden, that she was the sister of this superb beauty. 

Beatrice said nothing of the youths, but went to her room to 
study. Her mother did not know of her adventure till Willie 
commenced talking about “ sister Beatrice’s beaux.” She was so 
distant that even her mother hardly dared question her concerning 
the event which caused Willie to be so loquacious. She did ven- 
ture to say : 

“My daughter, you had company home this evening ?” 

“Yes, mother,” was the reply. 

are the gentlemen ?”’ 

“ Their name is Louvegne,” answered Beatrice ; and soon after 
she left the room to avoid further questioning. 

“ Louvegne !” repeated the widow, to herself,—“ Louvegne! Is 
it possible?” The name seemed to bring up sad recollections, for 
she sighed and looked troubled. 

What mad dreams ran through the young girl’s brain that night, 
and which of the two strangers figured most prominently in them ? 
She could scarcely tell herself. She wondered if she should see 
them again. She wished she knew their parents. They were the 
first educated people she had ever met, all in the village being 
rustics. 

And did the young men forget their pretty enchantress? Ay, 
that they did not. They spoke of nothing else all the evening. 
and dreamed of nothing else all the night. 

The next day Beatrice, as usual, took a book, and went into the 
woods ; but she avoided the path, and went into a thicket of fir 
trees, where she could be entirely hidden from any who should 
chance to pass down the path. She had not been there many 
moments, before she heard voices approaching. Presently she 
could distinguish what was said, and she was a most unwilling 
auditor to the following conversation : 

“ Confound it, I don’t believe she’ll come to-day.” 

“I did not expect her. I should think it very strange and im- 
proper if she did come.” 

“‘ You blessed innocent, to talk of propriety! Do you suppose 
such a preciously green little country beauty ever heard of the arti- 
cle? Besides, she is owner of these woods ; she has been here so 
long, and we are only strangers, and compared to her, have no 
right even to pass through them; so I think the impropricty (if 
there is onc) is all on our part.” 

“ Well, we can see her this afternoon, at any rate.” 

“This afternoon! You take matters coolly enough. I shall 
not quit this place till I catch a glimpse of her beautiful face. I 
shall go down to the school, and wander round there, if I have to 
lose my dinner. So Master Faintheart, I shall leave you to re- 
turn and do double justice to the dinner, and a double injustice to 
your digestive organs. Good-by.” 

With that he began whistling an opera air. By-and-by he 
stopped, and cried as loud as he could : 

“ Wont you look grim, old fellow, when I come home, and tell 
you that I have seen the charming Beatrice.” 

Thus ended this talk, so confusing to the mind of tho fair 
listener. 

“Am I indeed beautiful?” she asked herself; but at the next 
moment she laughed at the thought. “ No—no; Mabel is beau- 
tiful, and so is Willie; but I am neither beautiful nor interesting, 
and I’m sure I don’t care. I expect to find my pleasure in study 
and meditation ; but yet he called me beautiful and charming. I 
guess I’ll just run and see for myself.” 

Beatrice was well acquainted with every part of the wood, and 
she knew that near her arbor there was a pond clear as crystal, 
which reflected faithfully the trees and sky ; and why should it not 
reflect her face ? 

She stopped before she reached it, and thought, “ How silly I 
am! and yet I wish to know how he could think me handsome.” 
So trembling between the fear of being disappointed and the hopo 
that what she had heard might prove true, she peeped into the 
lake; but she was so agitated that she could see nothing this 
time. So she tried it again, re-assuring herself with the thought 


that whichever way it might be, it would be of no consequence to 


her. There she stood, gazing at herself for several moments, 
“ Well,” thought she, “I do not know exactly what to decide. [ 
am certainly not plain. I suppose others might call me hand- 
some; but I don’t like my style. I prefer Mabel’s infinitely. [ 
look too full ef earthly passion. I should do very well to sit for 
a picture of a voluptuous character—like Cleopatra, for instance,” 

When she raised her eyes, they met those of Edward Louvegne, 
intently bent upon her. Mortified at having been seen in so awk- 
ward a situation, she felt also piqued at being thus closely watched. 
Her anger and pride quickly got the better of her mortification, 
and she drew herself up with great dignity, saying : 

“T fear, sir, that I shall be obliged to absent myself from these 
woos altogether, as I perceive they are not free from spies.” 

Edward started at these words, as if an adder had stung him. 
Blushing deeply, he replied : 

“* Miss Mansdell, I beg your pardon a thousand times. I meant 
no harm. It was only by accident that I came upon you so sud- 
denly. As'to the privacy of these woods, you have it by right of 
possession, and you have only to say the word, and I will never 
appear in them again—um—that is, if there is any other from tha 
parsonage to the school-house.” 

Beatrice said : 

“It is now my turn to apologize for my hasty words. Any ono 
has as good a right to these woods as I have, and can avail them- 
selves of it at whatsoever time is most convenient to them.” 

“That is to say, I can walk here to meet you whenever I 
choose ?” 

“T am not the one whom you need consult about coming here. 
As for me, I shall come whenever I feel like it, without thinking 
of any one.” 

“And I shall take good care to learn at what time that is.”’ 

“ By saying that, you oblige me to say that I can never come hero 
at all, for there is another often inconvenient consideration to be 
thought of besides right; this is propriety.” 

“Miss Mansdell, you astonish me. I thought one who had 
been brought up in the woods like yourself, could have no idea 
that there was such a word in the English vocabulary, much less 
an appreciation of its value. Who has taught you ?”’ 

“I am naturo’s student. She is the most refined of all instruc- 
tors, and I would that I had profited more from her teachings. 
All that I know, I have learned from the trees, the rocks and yon- 
der lake that lies embosomed in soft heather, and crowned with 
sweetest flowers. The birds have told me much, and the gossip- 
ing brooks have let me into many secrets. Even the honey-bee 
has whispered me sweet counscl, and taught me industry by his 
example. Nature and I are great friends. All the dear little wild 
creatures love me, and they are the only living things I care for. 
The Bible tells me I should love mankind, but I fear I do not fol- 
low its teachings. I could never see anything in man half so lov- 
able as in these rocks and trees, or even in the very ground we 
tread beneath our feet.” 

“But in order to appreciate man, you should see him in perfec- 
tion. You have never been beyond the bounds of your own 
village ?” 

“Fifteen miles mark the limits of my earliest remembered and 
longest journey.” 

“ Have you never thought of what might be beyond—of what 
the great world might eontain ?” 

“T have thought about it, but I was only filled with confusing 
perplexities.” 

“Should you not like to go into the world and try it ?”’ 

“Ido not know. I should almost be afraid to explore its mys- 
teries—so obscure to me now. But here we are at the school, and 
I must go in.” 

“T shall see you again soon. Good-by.” 

“ That is to say, you will walk home with me after school, if 
you can,” thought Beatrice. 

Nothing was right that afternoon with our heroine. She made 
mistakes in her mathematical problems, and hesitated and blun- 
dered over her other lessons at such a rate that she fell into deep 
disgrace. The girls whispered to each other, ‘She is in love.” 
Was Beatrice in love? Not quite. She was thinking of Mr. 
Louvegne’s suggestion that she should try the world; she was 
wondering whether it were best for her to venture forth, and how 
it could be done. 

That afternoon she turned from the road which led directly to 
her home, and took a secret path through the woods. This was 
done in order to avoid the Louvegnes, who, she knew, would be 
waiting for her at the end of the lane. As soon as she was hid 
den from sight by the thick foliage, she ran joyously along, her 
hair streaming behind her. She had never felt so light-hearted 
before ; she knew not the cause of it. Reader, can you divine the 
cause? It was that her desolate heart had found one which could 
sympathize with it. No longer was she alone in the world; no 
longer need she keep pent within her own bosom the glorious 
thoughts which sometimes, spite of her reserve, almost burst their 
prison bounds. Now she could talk freely, and feel that she had 
an appreciating listener. She stopped, hoping to hear the young 
men coming behind her. Wholly repenting that she had not taken 
her asual route home, she turned back—yes, she turned back, and 
retraced her steps. Ah, proud Beatrice, you have yet to learn 
what love can do! 

She reached the open space again whence the road emerged, 
and looking cautiously around, saw the two youths just turning 
down the path to the parsonage. They had waited a long time 
for her, and finally concluding that she had taken another road 
home, they also turned their faces homeward. Now, when Bea- 
trice saw that she was about to lose their company, her first im- 
pulse was to shout to them, her second to run after them ; but 
neither of these could she do, for it would be so ill-bred. Her last 
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idea was by far the best. She turned away her face, and began 
singing in a clear, rich voice, a wild air. The sound reached the 
ears for which it was intended, and produced the desired effect. 
Both retarned quickly on seeing that Beatrice was the singer. 

She was, of course, all surprise at seeing them; and Edward 
said something about “the appointed meetings of fate,’’ which 
caused a brighter glow to overspread her cheek. 

A charmitig walk they had of it—at least, so the Louvegnes 
said, and I think Miss Mansdell might have re-echoed their opinion, 
if she had chosen. She asked them to come in and see her 
mother; but they refused, saying that they should hardly be able 
to get home before the storm, which had been gathering for several 
hours, should burst upon them. This was certainly a good ex- 
cuse ; for a big, black cloud was rising on the other side of the 
mountain, and fitful streaks of lightning played over the heavens ; 
at one moment the scene was dark and angry, and at another it 
was lighted up as by heavenly torches. Then big drops of rain 
fell to the earth like bullets ; but the rain soon ceased, and a fierce 
hurricane of wind ensued. The wind-king had it all his own way 
that night, and most tyrannical was his rule. He struck dead the 
unyielding trees which would not bend at his touch ; he wantonly 
played with the young birches and maples, and just as they were 
dancing merrily together at the sound of his voice, he whistled 
round, and they found themselves torn up by the roots, bereft of 
life. How fiercely he rushed, howling round the widow’s cottage, 
and what mad pranks he played with the chimney and the cow- 
house! The poor cow moaned so piteously that they were obliged 
to bring her into the house, and she spent the night in the kitchen. 
Whether it was that her new quarters were so agreeable to her 
mind, or that the remembrance of last night’s sufferings made her 
so obstinate, I know not; but she refused the next day to budge 
an inch out of the kitchen, and Willie was obliged to pull her by 
the horns with all his strength, while Mabel pushed her forwards. 


But to return to that fearful night. The storm raged till past 
eleven ; then it ceased, and the moon peeped out as placidly from 
the clouds as if nothing extraordinary had taken place, and this 
was the time for her to appear. She looked in upon Beatrice, cold 
and motionless, sitting up alone in her room, vainly endeavoring 
to pierce the darkness without. She was hailed by the young girl 
as a messenger from heaven. Wrapping a thick shawl round her, 
Beatrice stole out of the house, so quietly that she did not even 
rouse the house-dog slumbering on the mat before the door. 

She went to the wood-shed and took down the dark lantern from 
its rusty nail, lighted the lamp, and shutting out the light so that 
none might seo her, she was about to start, when a large stick of 
wood fell from the top of the pile to the ground directly on an old 
piece of tin, making a terrible rattling. Bruin was wide awake 
now, and began to manifest his displeasure with a low growl. 
Beatrice knew that this would soon end in a loud bark; so she 
quickly ran to the door, and let him out, calling, ‘‘ Hush, Bruin ! 
Come with me. I wonder I did not think of you before, poor 
fellow! You will be of great use.” 

They then set out, the dog trotting contentedly along by the 
side of his mistress. When they reached the wood, Beatrice 
pushed back the screen of the lantern to let out the light, for it 
was pitch dark. She advanced slowly now, and called softly but 
distinctly, “‘Edward—Frederick!”” No one answered. “They 
must have got further.than this,” she thought. So she walked on 
till she reached a space of open ground. Here she could see what 
ravages the storm had committed. Huge trees lay around, dis- 
playing their roots in fantastic spectral shapes, that would have 
frightened any other but the brave Beatrice. It was evident that 
the lightning had done its part in the general destruction; for in 
some places the trees were split open, so that their white interior 
was visible. The thought of what the lightning might have done 
almost sickened Beatrice ; but she could not rest till she knew ail. 
So she courageously went on. What was it that caused her sud- 
denly to stagger back as if she had received a mortal wound ? 
What was itthat blanched her check so deadly pale, and made 
her teeth to chatter in her head? Her foot had stumbled against 
@ human body, stretched at full length across the path. Quick as 
thought, she kneeled down to see the face. It was so bruised 
she could not recognize it. She took the hand that lay so cold 
and stiff across the breast. No—that was not Edward’s hand: 
this was a great relief, and in the fullness of her heart, she cried 
aloud, “ Thank Heaven, it is not Edward !”’ 

At that moment, she heard a rustling of the bushes behind her. 
Casting the rays of her lantern in the direction of the noise, she 
saw Edward, pale and haggard, coming towards her. 

“Beatrice, angel of mercy,” he said, “ you have revived the 
last faint ray of hope within me. ‘This is my brother. We lost 
our way, and he was struck by a fulling tree; but life is not yet 
gone. Could he have assistance within two hours, he might live.” 

Beatrice said not a word, but putting the lantern in Bruin’s 
mouth, she assisted Edward in raising his brother, and they both 
carried him slowly and gently along the path, Bruin leading the 
way with the lantern. 1t was about two o’clock when they reached 
the cottage. Mrs. Mansdell and Mabel were quickly roused, and 


soon the suffering youth was on a comfortable bed, surrounded by . 


kind nurses. Beatrice whispered something to her sister, and then 
darted out of the door with Bruin and the lantern, She was on 
her way to the doctor’s house, which she reached in about an hour, 
and in half an hour after, she returned with the doctor. He pro- 
nounced the bruises severe but not dangerous; but he said if he 
had been sent for two hours later, he should have been of no use. 

After he had dressed the wounds, and made Frederick as com- 
fortable as possible, he looked for Beatrice, Calling her to him, 
and counting her pulse, he said : 

“My child, you are feverish with excitement. You need rest, 
and if you do not take it, we shall have you for a patient soon.” 


The idea of being a troublesome invalid quite frightened Bea- 
trice ; so she immediately left the room, and went to lie down. 

After she had gone, Edward advanced to Mrs, Mansdell, and said : 

“Madam, your daughter has saved my brother’s life. It is a 
benefit that can never be repaid on earth ; but she shall have what- 
ever wealth can purchase. Ask anything for her, and she shall 
certainly receive it.” 

“ My daughter did for your brother what I should wish her to 
do for any one. It is a sufficient reward to me that she has done 
a good deed. She is such a strange child that we do not under- 
stand her ; but I believe her heart is all right, for all her oddities.” 

“ That it is, matlam ; and if she is strange, she is truly noble. 
I will net say to you now what I have on my mind, for this is not 
the time; but by-and-by I will manifest my gratitude in some- 
thing more substantial than words.” 

Mrs. Mansdell changed color at this, and begged he would think 
no more about it. She did not understand what he meant, and 
she had too much pride to allow her to think of accepting money 
as pay for a mere act of humanity, as she called it. 

After a long and painful illness, Frederick recovered. He was 
almost sorry that he was well enough to be taken home, for it was 
so pleasant to be surrounded by such kind nurses as Mra. Mans- 
dell and her beautiful daughters. But the time had come when 
he must leave the cottage and its inmates. They, too, were sorry 
to part with the gentle invalid, to whom they had become much 
attached. There was something peculiarly pure and simple about 
him. Willie told him, one day, that he would look beautiful in 
the pulpit. He laughingly said he hoped he should, and preach 
beautifully, too, for he intended to be a minister. There was one 
gentle heart in the cottage which felt a strange vacancy, after 
Frederick had left. This belonged to Mabel. 


Edward and his brother were now constant visitors at Mrs. 
Mansdell’s. ‘There was certainly sufficiently strong attraction at 
her house to induce any young man to go there frequently. Many 
a pleasant evening they passed together; in summer, sitting on 
the rocks, enjoying the evening breezes, which always reached the 
cottage ; in winter, socially chatting round the wood-fire. 

Under such favorable circumstances, love is seldom idle. This 
time he had successfully disposed of two young ladies ; for Bea- 
trice was the affianced bride of Edward, and Mabel was engaged 
to Frederick. The widow had given her consent reluctantly, for 
she knew not what the wealthy parents of the young men would 
think of such poor connections for their accomplished sons. But 
they were so earnest about it that she finally concluded it was 
wisest to let them “gang their ain gaes,” and to trust in Provi- 
dence for the rest. Their parents were expected home soon, and 
they must return to the city to meet them; they, of course, spent 
the evening before their departure at the cottage. Every one was 
sad and thoughtful that night, and not much conversation was 
carrietl on. Edward was thinking what an awkward thing it 
would be to announce his engagement to his father. Fred, who 
was his mother’s pet, thought only of the pleasure he should have 
in presenting to her his lovely Mabel. At last the widow broke 
silence, saying : 

“ My children, it is now time that you should know something 
of my history. I was once a wealthy lady, and lived in the most 
fashionable part of A——. My husband’s death was occasioned 
by the grief which he suffered in losing his whole fortune by one 
unfortunate speculation. I was left with a mere pittance, barely 
sufficient to support my family. I soon left the city, feeling deep- 
ly my change of fortune, and settled in the most secluded spot J] 
could find, which was this wild place. No one ever knew what 
had become of me; I kept it a secret because I would not receive 
assistance either from my relations or friends, and I was afraid of 
anonymous remittances, as I had already received several. My 
most intimate friend wislied to adopt one of my daughters, as her 
own children were away at school. But I would not consent to 
this, for I wished to keep my family together. Beatrice was the 
one she fancied, and I have since often regretted that I did not 
accept her kind offer to educate her; but it was all for the best.” 

“TI am glad you never told me this before, mother,” said Bea- 
trice, ‘‘ for I should have been so discontented.” 

“That is the very reason that I have never spoken of it,” said 
Mrs. Mansdell. “But I have not yet told you the lady’s name.” 

“‘ Her name would signify nothing to us, for we probably never 
heard of her,’’ said Beatrice. 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered her mother. “ Did you 
never hear of any name that begins with Z and ends with e?” 

“ None but Louvegne.” 

“ That is it.” 

“ Then it is our mother!” cricd Edward ; “for I know she lived 
in A—— about that time, and we were away at school. Is not 
this good news, Beatrice ?” 

But Beatrice did not answer, and Edward turned away with a 
troubled face, wondering what new obstacle she would present to 
their union. Beatrice sorely felt her poor circumstances, and 
when she contrasted them with Edward’s fine prospects, she could 
not brook the idea of being raised by him to a station that did not 
belong to her. 

“ He shall not marry me—a poor girl,” she said to herself. “TI 
will’ not consent till I have gained a support for myself. But how 
is that to be accomplished? ‘The stage! He always told me I 
should make a fine actress, and I will try it.” 

Thus thought Beatrice, but she concluded not to speak of it to 
her lover till their next meeting. 

It was quite late before the Louvegnes could tear themselves 
away from the cottage ; but all things in this world must end, and 
so their last night drew to a close. ‘There is always a certain sad- 
ness connected with the /ast of anything, whether it be the last 
leaves of autumn, the last look at a departing friend, the last un- 


paid bill, the last piece of apple-pie, or the last scene of the last 


opera of the season. Reader, does rot each of these illustrations 
recall to you painful recollections ? 

Mabel was troubled by no anxious thought concerning her de- 
parted lover, but slept peacefully as a child. Not so Beatrice. 
Something was heavy at her heart, for she walked the room all 
night, like a restless spirit. She thought of her mother having 
been the friend of Mrs. Louvegne. ‘So we are equal in birth to 
the Louvegnes, but alas! not in fortune, and that must be of great 
importance in the world, for mother’s unhappiness was caused by 
the loss of it. So it is very condescending in the Louvegnes, I 
suppose, to marry two poor village girls; and when we move to 
the great city and live in splendor there, we shall be constantly re- 
minded of the great favor that has been bestowed upon us, by the 
contrast with our former humble dwelling. No—I cannot marry 
him. I will tell him so ; I will tell him that I seorn to be the pos- 
sessor of wealth and honors to which I am not entitled ; I will tell 
him that I prefer independence, though with a sad and lonely 
heart, even to his companionship and servitude ; for it is nothing 
less when a poor girl marries a rich man. 

“ But I will say nothing to Mabel, for I am sure she has had no 
misgiving since she was engaged, and I will not be the one to 
destroy her happy delusion ; may it last forever. I must part with 
Edward : it is like depriving myself of life. From this moment I 
must live inexcitement. The stage—the stage !—that is the place 
forme. WasI not made for that? Indeed I am sure of it. I 
must say farewell to peace, fur where I go it is not to be found. 
O, my heart longs for excitement! I wish I were on the stage 
this moment.” 

Finally exhausted with her own distress, she sank into a feverish 
sleep. Phantoms chased each other through her wildered brain. 
At one moment, she was walking through the woods with Edward, 
then a demon would come and snatch him from her, bearing him 
away into darkness ; at the next, she was on the stage, acting, 
and her audience was composed entirely of gentlemen, all of whom 
bore the face and form of Edward; and to whatever side she 
turned, she must meet the reproachful eyes of her lover. At last 
she was being stifled, and she started up to see flames all around 
her, ready to devour her, and then the dreams were all over, and 
a long, long calm ensued. * * * 

“Why, mother, how could you let me sleep so long?) How 
weak Iam! Mother, what isthe matter withme? I can’t sit up.” 

“You will soon be stronger, my child,” answered Mrs. Mans- 
dell; “but you must be very quiet now.” 

“ Mother, have you heard from the Louvegnes ?”’ 

“Many times. Edward has watched with us constantly.” 

“Many times! Mother, what are you thinking of? It was 
only yesterday that they went to town to meet their parents.” 

“Beatrice, you have forgotten. That happened three months ago.” 

“ But where have I been all this time ?” 

“Where you are now—ill, very ill, but you must not talk any 
more now, for the doctor ordered that you should be kept quiet.” 


It was true, she had been very ill; they had despaired of her 
life. She was delirious on the night that the Louvegnes left, and 
continued so for a long time, with intervals of quict unconscious- 
ness. But at length her reason returned, and as we have seen, 
great was her astonishment at finding herself three months behind 
the times. 

She recovered rapidly after this, and it was not long before she 
was allowed to sit up and receive visitors. She was delighted with 
Mrs. Louvegne, who treated her with the greatest consideration. 
She told her she must get well quickly, for her house was very 
lonely, and she wanted a daughter. When Edward appeared, Be- 
atrice was shocked at his haggard face. 

“You look more fit to be called the invalid, than I do,” she 
said. ‘Are you not well ?” 

“ How could I be well with such a prospect before me, as I 
have had, and when I had to reproach myself as being the cause 
of it all? You do not love me, then, Beatrice ?” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“Because you raved about me so when you were ill. You vowed 
you never would marry me ; you wanted to be an actress, and you—” 

“O, please, please stop!” laughed Beatrice. Then she added, 
gravely: “‘No—it was my own wicked pride that nearly killed 
me; but instead of causing my death, it has received its own death- 
blow.” 

“ You mean by that, you can now condescend to marry a rich 
man ; but what if I should not deign to marry a rich girl ¢” 

“Tam not rich.” 

“Yes you are. A host of your relations have suddenly started 
up, all as rich as Croesus.” 

“Edward, what do you mean? I thought we had no relatives.’ 

“And so you might have thought to your dying day, if a cer- 
tain young gentleman had not happened to meet wit! a certain 
young lady, once upon a time, fast asleep under a tree.” 

“‘ But do tell me, who are my relations ?” 

“ Well, the principal is, or rather was, your father’s brother, an 
old bachelor, who went to India, and there made an immense for- 
tune, which he left to his brother’s children, if they could ever be 
found, My father was well acquainted with him, and they used 
often to talk of the mysterious disappearance of Mrs. Mansdell.” 

“He is dead, then?” 

“ He died several years ago; but you do not seem overpowered 
with the fact of being such an heiress.” 

“1 was thinking of my poor mother. How much she has need- 
lessly deprived herself of by remaining concealed in these woods.” 

In less than a year, Beatrice and her sister were married. Fred- 
erick was ordained a minister over a flourishing congregation, by 
whom he was soon almost idolized. Mabel was aleo held in high 
esteem. Mrs. Mansdel! and Willie made her house their home. 
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DEER ISLAND HOSPITAL, BOSTON HARBOR, 

The accompanying engravings, remarkable for their accuracy, 
were made for us by Mr. Hill, during a recent visit to Deer Island. 
The first view is a general one, and embraces all the buildings, 
commencing with the House of Industry on the left, continuing 
with the doctor’s house, with the Alms House and Hospital build- 
ings intermingled on the right. We first visited the Hospital, and 
were struck with the perfect cleanliness and order that reigned 
throughout the establishment, an .air of almost military strictness 
reigning throughout. Most of the patients were out at the time of 
our visit, as the physicians cause all who can do so to go out when- 
ever the weather admits. The windows were mostly open, and the 
sunlight fell on beds that would be a source of envy to many a 
poor resident of a city boarding house. All the bedsteads are of 
iron, the beds of straw, covered by two good blankets, white sheet 
and a check coverlid. The physicians are very attentive, and take 
a — deal of interest in the patients, who, on their part, appear 
to have entire confidence in their position, and the attendants. In 
the female department of the Hospital, of which we give a sketch, 
was a most engaging and interesting child, that had lost the use of 
his lower limbs, otherwise perfectly formed and healthy. He is a 
general favorite, and his intelligent smile and engaging manners 
touched us more than anything else we saw. Adjoining the Fe- 
male Hospital, is a large room, devoted to infants and very young 
children. We give a correct view of this nursery. It is here the 
foundlings deserted by their unnatural parents are cared for, and 

rovided with suitable nurses, and here they toddle about and en- 
joy their infantile existence in happy unconsciousness of their posi- 
tion. In the kitchens (likewise models of cleanliness), supper was 

i Enormous healthy-looking loaves of bread, and 
the pleasant aroma arising from overgrown boilers, on which 
the coffee was cooking, gave proof that there was no lack of sub- 
stantiality in this department, which, one of the Celtic cooks gave 
us to un , they were very proud of. We cut from the offi- 


DEER ISLAND HOSPITAL, BOSTON HARBOR. 


cial report the following statement of the daily fare of the inmates 
at the House of Industry, Deer Island :—Breakfast—bread one- 
third Indian, chocolate, with milk and molasses. Supper—bread 
and tea. Dinner, Sunday,—baked pork and beans, or corned 
meat with vegetables; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thars- 
day, beef soup with vegetables, or rice and molasses ; Friday, fresh 
or salt fish, with vegetables; Saturday, beef soup, with vegetables, 
or rice and molasses. Mutton or veal broth every day for the 
sick. Beef juice for the sick as required. One quart of milk is 
furnished for the nursing women daily. From the kitchen, we 
stepped into the Work-room, also depicted in another engraving, 
where the women are employed, making the clothes worn on the 
island. They were sitting in rows, quietly making up the coarse 
blue stuff into garments. One or two were reading, and some 
walking about, and to us there was an appearance of indulgence 
we did not look for. In the Dining-room, a long, low apartment, 
the men of the establishment were quietly discussing the meal we 
had seen prepared in the kitchen. Our drawing is a correct illus- 
tration of this interior. They are employed, some in the shoe- 
shop, and others in various occupations on the farm, in the garden 
and bakery, and in whatever necessary work they are capable of 

rforming. Apart from the necessary restriction on their personal 
iberty, they are much better off than their class in the city, and a 
great deal better employed than in going about begging of people, 
who, if they refuse assistance, think they have done wrong, and if 
they give, feel that they are fostering imposters and loafers. Upon 
the arrival of a patient or candidate for poor-house accommoda- 
tions, his clothes are exchanged for a suit of the poor-house manu- 
facture, the old one being packed up and put away, numbered, till 
they are prepared to leave. The next thing is to give them a good 
bath and a dose of simple medicine, to relieve the system of the 
stimulants with which they are mostly supposed to be filled. Then 
after a rest of a day or two, if not confined to the Hospital, they 
have some employment apportioned them. Almost the only thing 


needed to make the institation perfect, is newer and more commo- 
dious buildings ; those now occupied were never intended for their 
“9 use, having been origin Ny erected as tempo hospitals 
for the yellow fever patients. They are capitally ventilated, but 
in other respects are rade and unsubstantial. Dr. Moriarty, the 
quarantine physician, is, in every sense of the word, “ the right 
man in the right place.” He has that rare quality of command 
which fits men for those ts where strict discipline must be en- 
forced, and yet a mild rule is preferable. A martinet in sanitory 
matters and the regulation of the establishment under his care, 
t he has the -— of making himself beloved even in the en- 
forcement of the strictest orders. Of a generous and benevolent 
disposition, it is a pity he has not greater means at his command 
for the improvements necessary, notwithstanding that he keeps 
each department at the highest point of perfection in his power. 
The report of the Directors of the Houses of Industry aad Reform- 
ation for the — 1855-56, states, in regard to the ‘emitg opera- 
tions, that “‘the product of the farm this year has much exceeded 
that of the past, and though presenting no tangible result in a 
pecuniary form, has, asveliachen, been turned to profitable ac- 
count in the sup of the inmates of the institution, and the 
feeding of the stock of animals. The condition of the island has, 
also, been mach improved, and its productive power increased, by 
the judicious culture of the soil by the officer in charge ; bene- 
ficial results of which may be looked for in future years.” The 
location of the institutions on Deer Island is admirable for quaran- 
tine and hospital purposes, for no spot within the vicinity of Bos- 
ton is more salubrious ; and if not quite as accessible as some 
other sites that might have been selected, still, for the purpose ot 
some of the institutions, its very isolation is a recommendation. 
There is no question of the fact stated in the official rt that 
the condition of the island is very rapidly improving, & visit 
there will satisfy any one of the care attention bestowed on 
the patients. 
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NAVAL HEROISM. 

In ’s Naval History, we find the following sketches of 
desperate battles, hand-to-hand affairs, which occurred during the 
battle of the gun boats, in the war between the United States 
and Tripoli: ‘‘ No sooner had Mr. Decatur got possession of the 
boat first assailed, than he took her in tow, and bore down on 
the one next to leeward. . Running the enemy aboard, as before, 
he went into him, with most of his officers and men. The captain 
of the Tripolitan vessel was a large, ul man, and Mr. De- 
catur personally charged him with a pike. The weapon, however, 
was seized by the Turk, wrested from the hands of the assailant, 
and turned against its owner. The latter parried a thrust, and 
made a blow with his sword at the pike, with a view to cut off its 
head. The sword hit the iron, and broke at the hilt, and at the 
next instant the Turk made another thrust. Nothing was left to 
the gallant Decatur, but his arm, with which he so far averted the 
blow, as to receive the pike only through the flesh of his breast. 
Pushing the iron from the wound, flesh and all, he sprang within 
the weapon, and grappled his antagonist. The pike fell between 
the two, and a short trial of strength succeeded, in which the Turk 
prevailed. As the combatants fell, however, Mr. Decatur so far 
released himself as to lie side by side with -his foe on the deck. 
The Tripolitan now endeavored to reach his poniard, while his 
hand was firmly held by that of his enemy. At this critical in- 
stant, when life or death depended on a moment well employed, 
or a moment lost, Mr. Decatur drew a small pistol from the pocket 
of his vest, passed the arm that was free round the body of the 
Turk, pointed the muzzle in, and then fired. The ball passed en- 
tirely through the body of the Mussulman, and lodged in the 
clothes of his foe. At the same instant, Mr. Decatur felt the grasp 
that had almost smothered him relax, and he was liberated. He 
sprang up, and the Tripolitan lay dead at his feet. In such a me- 


lee, it cannot be that the le of the two leaders 
would go unnoticed. An enemy raised his sabre to cleave the 
skull of Mr. Decatur, while he was occupied by his enemy, and a 
= man of the Enterprise’s crew in an arm to save him. 
low was intercepted, but the limb was severed to a bit of 
skin. A fresh rush was now made upon the enemy, who was 
overcome without much further resistance. In the meantime Mr. 
Trippe, in No. 6, the last of the three boats that was able *9 reach 
the weather division, was not idle. Reserving his fire, like the 
others, he delivered it with deadly effect, when closing, and went 
aboard of his enemy in the smoke. In this instance, the boats 
also separated by the shock of the collision, leaving Mr. Trippe, 
with Mr. J. D. Henlay, and nine men only, on board the Tripoli- 
tan. Here, too, the commanders singled each other out, and a se- 
vere personal combat occurred, while the work of death was going 
on around them. The Turk was young, and of a large, athletic 
orm, and he soon compelled his slighter but more active foe to 
fight with caution. Advancing on Mr. Trippe, he would strike a 
blow, and receive a thrust in return. In this manner, he gave the 
American commander no less than eight sabre wounds in the head 
and two in the breast; when making a sudden rush, he struck a 
ninth blow on the head, which brought Mr. Trippe upon a knee. 
Rallying all his forces, in a desperate effort, the latter, who still 
retained the short pike with which he fought, made a thrust that 
ssed the weapon through his gigantic adversary, and tumbled 
fim on his back. As soon as the Tripolitan officer fell, the re- 
mainder of his people submitted. The boat taken by Mr. Trippe, 
was one of the st belonging to the Bashaw. The number of 
her men is not positively known, but living and dead, thirty-six 
were found, of whom twenty-one were either killed or wounded. 
When it is recollected that but eleven Americans boarded her, the 
achievement must pass for one of the most gallant on record.” 
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AMERICAN MECHANICS IN ENGLAND. 

It is a curious fact that American mechanics excel all others in 
the manufacture of fire-arms, and are at the present time filli 
large contracts for ies in England representing the Englis 
government. Sharp’s arms, icularly, are in high favor, both 
the carbine and the rifle being im largedemand. They are claimed 
to combine simplicity of construction, rapidity of firing and extra- 
ordinary range, with perfect accuracy and unequalled safety. An 
order for 25,000 American rifles, with the Minnie sight and knob 
for the “lock bayonet,” is in course of execution at the extensive 
works at Windsor, Vt., and is now probably nearly completed. 
Another order for 10,000 Sharp’s rifles, also on account of parties 
in England, is in course of fulfilment at Colt’s factory in Hart- 
ford. In order to avoid any collusion or mistake as to the con- 
struction of the arms, English gunners personally inspect and 
stamp them as completed. Sharp’s arms are peculiarly well adapt- 
ed for cavalry service. The remarkable success which has been 
gained in this country in the manufacture of fire-arms is further 
illustrated by the fact that machinery, to the value of $220,000, 
such as is used in some of the large American establishments in 
this department of mechanics, has been made at Windsor, Vt., 
and sent to England, and is now, probably, very nearly in readi- 
ness for operation. ‘To insure its excellence, it was particularly 
directed that it must not only be made by Americans, but must be 
taken out and set up by Americans, and finally, Americans must 
be employed to control and superintend its operation. Accord- 
ingly, some of our most accomplished artisans are now employed 
in the English workshops. It was proved that the same arm, made 
in England, at a cost of $9, was made at the Springfield armory 
for only a trifle over $3. ‘The successs of American mechanics 
here noticed is a matter of congratulation.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AMBITION. 


BY WILLIAM LEIGHTON, JR. 


T saw the eagle with undazzled eye 

Gaze on the sun, as soaring through the sky 
On mighty wing the kingly bird of Jove 

To reach that burning beacon proudly strove ; 
I watched his lofty course, till from my sight 
He vanished mid the blazing beams of light ; 
Still on he soared, though lost to human view, 
While naught of fear his lordly bosom knew, 
Till in the region of the thinner skies 

More slowly now the airy monarch flies ; 

But in those realms through which no clouds may aail, 
He sinks at last, and all his efforts fail— 

And huried from heaven upon the flinty rock, 
His form lies mangled with the fearful shock. 


I saw the lion in his lordly pride 

The forest monarch, through its thickets stride— 
His majesty of strength is aye revered, 

By man admired, by brute creation feared. 

But not content his kingly power should span 
The lesser brutes, he turns bis strength on man; 
This vain ambition makes him darkly blind, 

He dares to war upon the power of mind— 

The lord of earth asserts his birthricht here ; 
The lord of forests falls beneath his spear. 
Ambition! thus thy course is ever run, 

And like the eagle roaring to the sun, 

Or the fierce lion in his brutal strength, 

Man vainly strives, and thus he falls at length. 


As on the coast, by wreckers’ hands supplied, 
The burning pile the mariner doth guide, 
When mid the darkness and the storm he flies, 
And o’er the waves with joy the beacon spies ; 
How bursts the truth in horror on his soul, 
When drawing near his brightly blazing goal, 
Amid the rocks he sees his vessel cast, 

And every hope of life and safety past. 

Thur, fatal passion, do you cast your spell, 
More deadly far than wrecker’s luring light, 
Over the mind’s darkness—like a spirit fell 
Onward you guide the soul to deeper night. 
Ofttimes you choose earth’s noblest and her best, 
(More pleased to lead a lefty mind astray), 
And bid them boldly seek thy doubtful guest ; 
With temptimg bait you lure them en the way, 
And pointing upward to the shiring prize, 

Bid their lost souls all obstacles despise. 
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CLEMENTINA THE ACTRESS. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

“ FaREWELL, dearest Florence!” I exclaimed, passionately, as 
I pressed the lips of the being who alone of all the world was be- 
loved by my youthful heart. “If I live and prosper, and can do 
aught that will exalt me in your thoughts, or bind me nearer to 
your love, I will return ; if not, then farewell !” 

She could not answer me; but as I turned to give her a parting 
look, I saw that in her eloquent eye, which told a deeper tale than 
a thousand words could have done. Sweet Florence! At this 
distance of time, I see it still! Again do I feel thy warm tears 
trickling over my hand, and see the speaking glance that entreated 
me to forbear those cruel words, “ forever !”’ 

I was twenty-one years old when this parting scene occurred. 
Florence was but sixteen. She was a very child in simplicity, in 
singleness of purpose, in straightforward, almost blunt truthful- 
ness—but in strength of mind, in maturity of judgment, in real 
dignity, she was a woman. 

The mother of Florence Hope had been dead two years; but 
even at the early age of fourteen, Florence had assumed the cares 
and responsibilities of a housekeeper to her father, and of a mother 
to the two younger children. Charlotte Hope was a wild, gay 
wayward child, whom no one but Florence could manage. Louis 
was a fine, manly boy, eager to aid and assist his sister by every- 
thing in his power, and making everything smooth and light with 
his father, when he returned weary and listless from his counting- 
house duties. At his mother’s death he was but ten years old, 
and Charlotte twelve. All the children were more than usually 
mature; and perhaps this may be accounted for by the fact that 
their mother’s long illness, and their father’s strenuous devotion 
to business details, had laid upon them a more than ordinary 
share of care, at a season when children are usually unmindful of 
anything bat pleasure. Charlotte managed to get along with 
jess than her share, which, of course, only imposed upon Florence 
a little more than herown. When the time of my departure ar- 
rived, Charlotte was of course fourteen, and Louis twelve. I had 
been acquainted with the family from a child, and knew their 
whole life intimately. . 

I parted from Charlotte Hope as one parts from a gay, happy 
child, unconscious of any influence that she could ever have over 
my fortunes or life. On her part, she declared it would be her 
happiest day when I was gone—poor, dear Florence could have 
some rest when that teasing Aubrey St. John had once sailed for 
South America. She hoped his uncle would find business enough 
to employ him just ninetcen years. He might come back in wel- 
come the day he was forty—then she and Florence (she first!) 
would both be married to the most splendid men, to whom Au- 
brey St. John could not hold a candlo—not he, indeed ! 

I had heard the silly little one talk away in this manner before, 
when it had only excited my laughter. This night my spirits 
were attwhed to another key, and I had an indefinite sense of a 


real distress. She saw that it annoyed me, and kepton. I grew 
almost wicked towards her; but she suddenly changed her tone, 
and I saw tears come into her eyes: She did not know that I saw 
them, and presently she regained her usual lively, happy humor ; 
and when I came out of the gate with Florence on my arm, for a 
last ramble in the woods at twilight, Charlotte was challenging 
Louis to get the little wherry out of the boat-house, and take her 
out on the pond to have a moonlight sail home. 

The next day saw me on board ship, and sailing for South 
America, where Mr. Phillips, my mother’s brother, had offered me 
a situation as confidential clerk in his mercantile house at Lima. 
I bore in my heart the image of Florence Hope; and near my 
heart I wore her pictured resemblance, painted by one of the first 
artists in the city. It was my study and my recreation during our 
tedious voyage. It never left me night nor day ; and often in the 
deep watches of the night I lay gazing, by the faint starlight shin- 
ing into my small window, upon the features that were so graven 
upon my soul, that I fancied I was looking at them by that pale 
light, when I was only remembering how they had looked by the 
more generous light of day. Sweet Florence! not even yet are 
those sweet lips faded upon the ivory, while thine !—but let me 
not anticipate. 

For months—nay, even for two years—Florence and myself 
corresponded constantly. Not a mail went to America that did 
not bear from me the impassioned words that only lovers dare to 
use. Not one arrived in Lima that did not bring me the gentle 
love of Florence, embalmed in touching language—the accents of 
a sentiment unfelt by her for any human being save myself. 

I had become acquainted with a set of young men in Lima, 
whose habits were social, and whose inclinations led them fre- 
quently to parties, and very often to the theatre. I was always 
urged to go with them; but feeling that it would separate me in 
some way from the idea of Florence, I refused always, and up to 
the fifth year of my stay, I had never once visited any place of 
public resort. 

Aftergthat—whether that, as I grew older my sensibilities grew 
blunter, I did not stop to analyze—I began to take pleasure in 
going, and frequently staid out until a late hour at night. The 
gentle monitor that lay so near my heart would sometimes reproach 
me with its mild eyes, when I looked at it after returning home; 
but I was again and again entreated to go, and I as often con- 
sented, until at length, no night saw me anywhere except at a 
party or play. Iwas handsome then—reader, forgive the vanity 
which says it! You should see me now, and you would pardon 
the brief reference to that which comes back no more to human 
faces! I was handsome then—and no one marks a handsome 
man sooner than the loving and spirited women of Lima. 


Released wholly from business after the noontide hour, I had 
leisure, after the invariable siesta, to ride, drive or walk with them. 
Horses, which in some countries would be of immense value, were 
here offered me to ride as a favor to the owner—often the owner 
being the lady who accompanied me. On one of these, richly ca- 
parisoned—for taste in Lima is gorgeous enough—I would spend 
hours by the side of some fair rider, equipped still more gaily, 
until night came down upon the orange groves, and I would al- 
most forget Florence in the charm of the radiant being beside me, 
until the rare splendor of the Southern Cross would perhaps waken 
me to the remembrance that she might be walking alone by the 
cold, pale moonlight of our Northern home. 

Then I would part from my charming companion at the door of 
her father’s villa, and resolve never to wrong my own Florence 
again, by spending my hours with these beautiful girls ;—never 
again to lie through the long twilight on the piazza, listening to 
their guitars or the witching melody of the songs which came from 
their lips in those thrilling Spanish words ;—never again to admire 
the magnificent long black hair which they spend so much time in 
combing and arranging, nor the eyes that flash so gloriously upon 
our sight. No! henceforth Juliana D’Estrees nor Dolores de 
Montane should never again compete in my heart with the image 
of sweet Florence Hope. And as I uttered these words, I pressed 
the dear resemblance to my lips, wondering how I could ever have 
been drawn from her for a moment. 

Strangely enough, I was forced year after year against my will 
to stay in South America. I longed to go home; to feel at rest 
once more ; to build my cage for the sweet bird that I knew would 
fly to it with me—but Mr. Phillips ever interposed with his eternal 
— Stay another year, Aubrey, and I will give you the business 
of the house at New York, and then your fortune is made forever.” 

I was sick at heart, and I felt that Florence was wearing away 
her young life for me. Sometimes I grew desperate, and said to 
myself, I would bear it no longer. I had now been at Lima a 
little more than nine years, and was consequently past thirty. I 
started one day, while looking at the miniature, to think that Flo- 
rence herself was past twenty-five. ‘‘ Does she look like this now ?” 
I found myself asking—and I could only question; but lover-like, 
I did not fear the answer. 

I had been terribly dull and distrait for some wecks, for my 
young companions had mentally consigned me to oblivion, because 
I would no longer join them in their favorite diversions. I was 
reading Don Quixote—caring as little for it as one would for a 
spelling-book—when young Jose de Lopez came in and challenged 
me for a walk. 

Jose de Lopez was a much younger man than myself, but he 
was altogether a noble little fellow, and I liked him much. He 
was more generous and yielding in his conduct towards our coun- 
trymen, than any man I had known in Lima—very courteous in 
his manners, without that appearance of condescension which some- 
times marks their intercourse with foreigners. After we got out, 
he begged me to go to the theatre. I demurred at first, but the 
boy—for he was scarce more than that—was so earnest, that I 


could not refuse him. I went. On our way he told me that a 
new star had appeared, who was winning great applause. She 
was very handsome and talented, and a spirited performer. He 
added that she went by the name of Signora Clementina—believed 
she was an Italian ; he had not seen her, but Benito had, and pro- 
nounced her superb. “Benito” was his eldest brother, and his 
criterion. 

This was all fustian to me, for, after five years’ abstinence from 
theatrical performances, I felt that I could not get up much enthu- 
siasm for any actress, however distinguished. I went merely to 
oblige my friend, and endorse, if I could, his brother’s statement. 
She was deep in the first act of a fiery Spanish romanza when we 
entered. She was large, finely developed, with all the good points 
of a “taking” actress—commanding figure, voice, action and 
countenance, and with a singular empressement in her manner at 
every love passage that occurred in her part, as though it camo 
home to her very soul. I looked once or twice at my friend. He 
was enjoying it as only very young play-goers ever do—eyes and 
ears were all fully occupied. I smiled at the enthusiasm I could 
not imitate—and yet there was something, I could not divine what, 
that singularly interested me in “ La Clementina.” 

She brought home to my thoughts some person (I could not 
imagine whom), that I had known. The contour of her head and 
face—so superb in its repose, so bewildering in motion—all im- 
pressed me as something I had seen before. I watched her through 
the whole play—through the afterpiece, in which she only sang— 
and what singing! In that crowded, suffocating theatre, you 
might have heard the faintest flutter of a humming-bird’s wing, so 
deep was the silence, so breathless the hush; and there—cool, 
quiet, unimpassioned, looking as if she was surrounded by ice- 
bergs, instead of excited, passionate Spaniards, men and women 


who delight only in deeply-laid and highly-wrought scenes—Cle-, 


mentina sang! She came forward in the same cool way, after 
being called for several times, bowed gracefully, placed her hand 
upon her heart, and in a moment was almost buried beneath the 
rich flowers that literally covered the stage. 

Fool that I was !—in imitation of my younger and richer friend, 
I loaded the end of my rich bouquet with golden coins, and threw 
it, as I intended, directly at her feet. Those magnificent eyes of 
hers saw everything, knew every hand that thus sacrificed to her, 
and she marked my gift also. There was a shutting down quickly 
of the large white lids, and then a sudden flash, as if they knew a 
secret, and could keep it, too; and amidst the deafening applause, 
the loudly expressed resolves of the young men to harness them- 
selves to her carriage, she disappeared. The disgraceful spectacle 
was not enacted—thanks to her good sense, and the commands of 
those in present authority at the theatre—otherwise, the youth of 
Lima would have inevitably made donkeys of themselves. 

I sat inastupor. The very roof seemed falling to crush me. 
In vain de Lopez and his brother tried to rouse me from my 
stunned state. I had seen Clementina’s last parting glance at the 
audience. It had lingered latest upon my face, and—how could I 
think or believe it t—it shone from the eyes of Charlotte Hope! 
I was blind not to see it before. That haunting, mocking likeness 
to some one, that had baffled me so curiously all the evening! 
Should I recognize her, or wait until I could see her elsewhere ? 

I would not see her here—that was decided. I would not swell 
the crowd of fools that were ready to throw themselves beneath the 
carriage wheels of a new actress, and as ready to trample her in 
the dust when her short-lived popularity was over. I would wait. 
If it was indeed Charlotte Hope, she would see me somewhere ; and 
my cool Northern blood came to my aid, and said, “‘ whenever and 
wherever it suits her.” 

I was at the very head of our mercantile house now, for Mr. 
Phillips, old, sick and weary of business, had retired. I was, 
therefore, a rich and independent merchant—a t prince. 
I had been endeavoring to arrange matters so that I could take 
advantage of my new position to go home. Home! yes, where 
Florence was would ever be home to me. My object was to make 
as brief stay there as possible consistent with the arrangements of 
the marriage. 

Our correspondence had not latterly progressed with the spirit 
with which it commenced. Something in the letters of Florence 
had struck me as sad and strange. It was my long absence I had 
thought; and I had tried to re-assyre her in mine, and to soahe 
her anxious fears. I had written her of my new position, and 
that I would see her as soon as possible. Dear girl! I longed to 
look upon that sweet face again ! 

The next forenoon a handsome page brought mea note. It 
was gilded and perfumed with one of those rare scents that the 
Spanish ladies delight in. To this day, that odor sends me back 
to my couch faint, sick and quivering like a frightened girl. The 
note desired me to come to her at the Colombian, and following 
the page into her presence, I stood face to face with the actress of 
the previous night. She was a thousand times more self-possessed 
than I was. Sho took my hand, and began to talk volubly about 
the events of the last night; spoke of my costly gift, and of South 
American audiences, and such chit chat—while I was dying for 
news from Florence. When at length I questioned her, sho an- 
swered that she had not seen her for a year! 

“To tell you the plain truth, Aubrey,” sho said, “I do not 
much relish our plain, prosy old home. Do not look so shocked 
—it is not even what you left it, Louis is gone, and Florence—I 
wish you could sec her! I saw a procession of nuns yesterday in 
the convent garden just below this window, and in one I traced a 
resemblance to poor dear Florence—so thin were her features, 80 
sharp her nose and lips. Ab, you wore a sad fellow, Aubrey, to 
let Florence fall into the sere and yellow leaf!” 

I involuntarily drew the miniature from my bosom, aud touched 
the spring. She leaned over to see it. 
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“Do you suppose that Florence looks like that now, Aubrey ?”’ 

“I do not suppose that the sweet expression of Florence has 
altered more than the lively one of her sister. Charlotte seems to 
retain her youthful look.” 

She made a mocking curtsy. The interview was growing pain- 
ful to me. I could elicit nothing respecting Florence, except the 
badinage about her looks ; and I did not relish that from the hand- 
some and graceful—nay, the dashing and brilliant creature before 
me, whom I knew to be only two years the junior of Florence. 

“ Come again,” she said, as I took up my gloves to go. 

I almost decided not to go again, so painful was it to see her. I 
had not learned what she had been doing for the last year, but 
concluded that she had been studying her profession away from 
home. And my Florence was the sister of an actress! Hateful 
idea! And if I married Florence, and brought her hither, all 
Lima would know the fact. 

I found myself strangely drawn towards the theatre on the 
nights when La Clementina was going to appear. I hid myself as 
much as possible from her view, but she knew well enough when I 
was there, and I could not resist the fascination of her presence 
and her acting. 

Again I visited her—visited her after the play was over in her 
luxurious, nay, princely rooms. Benito de Lopez was there, too. 
The youth of Lima were chained—enslaved by the new actress. 
She turned from all to me, making me conspicuous in spite of 
myself. It was a distinction that wore two aspects, and one I did 
not like. 

One day she told me that Florence was married. She had seen 
it, she said, in an American paper—which, however, she could not 
produce. There might be some color to this, for three mails had 
brought me no single line from Florence. Charlotte’s preference 
of me became so marked, as to leave me the only alternatives of 
leaving her entirely or marrying her. The former she would not 
listen to for a moment; the latter she half suggested. I was 
goaded on by the thought of being given up so coolly by her sis- 
ter; and perhaps by the attentions of Benito de Lopez to herself. 
I had resolved that he, at least, should not come between me and 
this radiant creature. 

We were married, in short, publicly in the Church of San Juan, 
and all Lima was ringing with the news. As I opened my vest 
for air on the noon of the marriage day—for, truth to tell, I was 
half frantic with the stupendous falsehood I had committed to- 
wards my early love—the miniature, once so cherished, fell out, 
and the half unclosed spring invited another look. In those clear, 
truthful eyes, liguted by the very radiance of that beautiful fuith 
which she had placed in me at the time when it was painted, I 
read my punishment. At that moment it came upon me, like the 
light of heaven, that Florence Hope was still true to me! 


The glitter and gorgeousness of a wedding in Lima blinded me | 


for a few days—nay, there were weeks in which revelry and show 
disputed my attention with the grief that was actually lying deep 
in my heart. My beautiful bride reproached me for my dulness ; 
and once or twice laughingly remarked that she had better have 
taken de Lopez. The first time she said this, I was fierce and 
angry; but as she continued to annoy me with it, I grew provok- 
ingly cool and self-possessed. Once I agreed with her, that it was 
a pity she had not. She gave me the look of a beautiful tigress, 
but was soon subdued by the overmastering passion which she saw 
in my face, and which, in habitually mild persons like myself, is 
sometimes terrible. 

We were constantly enacting these scenes; for, after the first 
glare and glitter of her beauty had ceased to interest me, she had 
not the intellect nor the soul to preserve my love. Her literature 
was merely that of the green-room and the stage. She could put 
on tragedy airs, and mouth her passionate specches, learned by rote, 
and rehearsed for my benefit when she chose to get up a domestic 
romance. And it was for this false, heartless woman that I had 
bargained away the pure, and truthful, and patient affection of 
Florence Hope! O, wise Aubrey St. John! the verdancy of your 
youth was as nothing beside the deeper green of your advancing 
years ! 

Once, in a singularly soft mood, my tigress told me that she 
had loved me dearly when I left America; that she envied Fio- 
rence even then ; that she had often invented hints of my probable 
unfaithfulness, although she had not ventured upon an actual 
falsehood, in the rebuking consciousness of her sister’s truthfulness. 
She demanded that I should give up wearing the miniature, but 
this I resisted. I told her that I needed the image of a saint upon 
my person, to protect me from the demon who was ever by my 
side. She actually laughed at 2¢ conceit, forgiving the applica- 
tion to herself, for the sake of the wit she believed to have found 
in it. 

To get rid of time, I passed most of my days now in my count- 
ing-house. Our quarrels seemed to have all the more zest when 
we only saw each other at intervals, Meantime she was drawing 
attention to herself, by joining the numerous riding parties which 
are so frequent in Lima, and that, too, under the escort of Benito 
de Lopez. My friend Jose still remained true to me and my 
interests. 

She had thus disposed of her time one day, while Lopez and 
myself were seated together in our usual corner, when a young 
man entered the counting-room, approached me and called me by 
name. It was not strange that I did not recognize him, for when 
I left America Louis Hope was a boy—and I was little prepared 
to see the fine, handsome and noble-looking man who now pressed 
my hand. It was with a joyful sadness that I welcomed him— 
and long before the party passed the windows on their return, he 
had told me every incident of Charlotte’s wild career. I was dying 
to ask him of Florence, but I felt myself unworthy. He told me 
at length, that she, too, had been deceived some months before by 


Charlotte’s written statement of my marriage with a Spanish lady, 
and, in consequence, had discontinued writing tome. Louis did 
not seem to blame me as I blamed myself. 

“She has made us all unhappy,” he said, mournfully. “My 
poor father is in a sad way, requiring all my sister’s affectionate 
care to preserve his life. His peace has long since left him.” 

“Do you wish to see Charlotte ?”’ I asked him. 

“By no means. I came hither expressly to learn the right 
statement of what we had heard, and to enlighten you, if need be 
—and also to tell you of the lofty faith and noble reliance which 
Florence still holds in your love.” I groaned aloud. 

I found a pleasant home for Louis, begging him to stay with me 
awhile, unknown to Charlotte, and to watch our domestic happiness ! 
—of which he saw, by my management, several rare specimens. 
One star only gleamed upon my pathway of ruined hopes. It 
was the birth of my little Isabella. I did not call her ours, for 
Charlotte had no maternal principle nor feeling ; and I hastily car- 
ried out her wish that the child should be sent away to nurse. 
For once there was unity of purpose between us ; for she was deter- 
mined not to be sacrificed, as she called it, and 1 was equally de- 
termined that my child’s temper should not be poisoned at the 
source of life. I visited it daily; she once a month, perhaps, to 
load its little neck and wrists with jewels, but never to caress it. 


Louis remained several months. She passed and re-passed him 
in her rides, but his broad hat concealed his face. He predicted, 
and I believed, that she would some time lose her life in one of her 
reckless and daring feats of horsewomanship; but not so. It was 
evident, however, that she had some disease preying upon her. 
Her cough and hectic were frightful. I pitied her, even when the 
cough was brought on by her excitement in talking to me. 

“‘ Charlotte’s troubled spirit is at rest,’”’ said Louis to me one 
evening as l entered the house. Latterly he had made himself 
known to her, and had never left her in my absence. As I had 
come up the garden walk, she had been seized more suddenly than 
usual, although she had been uncommonly passive and quiet 
through the day; and when he drew me to the room, she lay cov- 
ered with blood from a ruptured blood-vessel. She had “ died, 
and made no sign.” 

To say that I lamented Charlotte’s death would be affectation, 
as well as falsehood. But death brings its solemn accessories, 
happen where it will; and the funeral of Clementina the actress 
was remembered long by the people of Lima, as well as that of the 
wife of the rich merchant, St. John. 

Sick at heart, and shattered deeply in health by the events of 
the last year, I arranged my business, and with Louis, little Isa- 
bella and her nurse, and two other trusty servants, we set sail for 
the rocky cliffs of America. ‘The voyage restored my health, but not 
my spirits ; and even with the sweet presence of my beautiful child, 
whose looks recalled, not Charlotte’s, but those of Florence, I could 
not raise myself to the desired tone. We arrived in Junc; and 
even the orange and myrtle groves we had left, seemed fainter in 
perfume than the roses of our dear native land. It was just the 
reception for my glorious Isabella, herself the sweetest flower of all. 

I pass over the landing—impatient now as then to come to the 
meeting with Florence. She was at the door, down the long 
gravel walk, outside the little gate, and pressed in the arms of 
Louis and myself, before we had time to think of the reception she 
would give me after all that had passed. 

And why not? Was she not my own Florence ?—betrothed to 
me in childhood, and only separated from me by falsehood and 
wrong, and not by any real fault of either? And would not little 
Isabella always believe that she was her own dear mother? And 
to this day little Lope St. John—for so we baptized our first born 
—does not dream that Isabellais not her own dear, beautiful sister. 

Months of anxiety had faded the roses on the cheek of Florence, 
and paled the light in those sweet eyes; but they are not less dear 
to me than when at midnight’s starry hours I tried to trace their 
serene depths, as I lay in the little cabin of the good ship Susque- 
hanna. 
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PARIS BY NIGHT. 


“The day for work, and the night for pleasure,” is the motto 
and practice of the Parisians. During working hours but a few 
people are to be seen on the promenades, and in the public gar- 
dens, except strangers and visitors; the coffee rooms are vacant, 
and the large number of chairs and small tables with which they 
abound are piicd up on the sidewalks in front, and the waiters are 
lounging listlessly around. But as evening approaches, the busy 
scene begins, and by 9 o’clock in the evening, Paris seems a per- 
fect beehive. All the public houses are crowded, the coffee rooms 
and the sidewalks of whole streets occupied by persons taking 
their coffee and their roll. And this bustle is kept up until mid- 
night, when all the omnibuses in the city cease to run; by half an 
hour after midnight the city becomes quiet, and for three or four 
hours the stillness is only broken by the occasional sound of car- 
riage wheels. If persons are wandering out after this time, they 
are obliged to give a satisfactory account of themselves to the 
police, who are always on the alert. Notwithstanding all the vice 
and wickedness which is to be found here, as in all other large 
cities, the police arrangements are admirable, and life and property 
are safo.— Christian Witness. 


A GOOD WIFE. 


In the eighty-fourth year of his age, Dr. Calvin Chapin wrote 
of his wife :—‘‘ My domestic enjoyments have been, perhaps, as 
near perfection as the human condition permits. She made my 
home the pleasantest spot to me on earth. And now that she is gone, 
my worldly loss is perfect.” How many a poor fellow would be 
saved from suicide, from the penitentiary and the gallows every 
year, had he been blessed with such a wife. ‘“ She made my home 
the pleasantest spot to me on earth.”” What a grand tribute to 
that woman’s love, and piety, and common sense! Rather differ- 
ent was the testimony of an old man a few years ago, just before 
he was hung in the Tombs’ yard, in New York. “I didn’t intend 
to kill my wife, but she was a very vating woman.” Let 
each wife inquire, “ Which am J ?”’—. 8 Journal of Health. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

There are some persons who are constantly making themselves 
unhappy, and without reason. y see nothing but the dark 
side Ht life, and close their eyes and their hearts to the bright. 
They get up in the morning out of humor, not only with them- 
selves, but with all mankind; and wherever they appear, or in 
whatever circle they have power and influence, they chill, discour- 
age and repulse. ¥ permit themselves to indulge in idle jeal- 
ousies, foolish fears, and vague apprehensions, and even if pros- 
perous for the present, they predict some sad calamity in the 
future, and thus prove themselves morbidly infirm, and, in fact, 
insensible to the blessings of Providence. ‘The effect is not only 
to distress themselves, but to annoy and disquiet others. They 
are in the moral world, what a passing cloud is in the physical. 
They cast a gloom over everything for the moment, and serve to 
drive away the sunny influences which are so admirably calculated 
to brighten the pathway of life. In what happy contrast is the 
cheerful spirit—the individual whose heart is full cf kindness and 


| generosity, who is ever ready to say a good word, or to do a be- 


nevolent act, and whose daily life may be likened to a constant 
beam of sunshine! He may be disturbed and depressed for the 
moment, bat it will only be for the moment. A shadow may pass 
over his brow, and silence may sea! his lips, but his natural buoy- 
ancy will soon acquire the ascendant, and his joyous laugh and 
cheerful smile will soon be heard and seen again. If he caanot 
say anything kindly or complimentary, he has the good sense and 
manly feeling to keep his peace. If he cannot praise, he will not 
blame. Scandal has no charms for him, and malignity is utterly 
foreign to his disposition. He constantiy tries to gladden and en- 
courage, to cheer the desponding and unfortunate, to assist and 
relieve to the extent of his ability. The head of a household, or 
the master-spirit of an extensive establishment, possesses, to a con- 
siderable extent, the means of making or marrimg the comfort and 
happiness of ail who look up to, depend upon, or feel the exercise 
of his influence. Imagine a peevish, frettul and dissatistied indi- 
vidual under these circumsiances! His appearance creates a 
shudder, for he is certain to say something harsh, coid, or uncivil, 
and thus to irritate feelings, ruample upon sensibilities, or stimu- 
late prejudices and passions. Ie is miserable himself, and, ac- 
cording to the old adage, misery loves company. He moves about 
like a woubled spirit, end instead of a smue, a cheering word and 
an encouraging iook, a frown, a rebuke or a grumble are certain 
to characterize his progress. How much Leiter the gentler, the 
milder, the more generous policy! How beautiful are cheerful- 
ness, benevolence and appreciation under these circumstances! 
In the one case, the heart shrinks back, the feelings revolt, and 
the sympathies turn away; while in the other, the cheek glows 
with pleasure, the fountains of emotion are filled to overtlowing, 
and a cordial welcome and an iuvoluntary blessing are sure to 
attend, like invisible angels, the coming and the presence of the 
cheerful, the kind-hearted, the appreciatung and the good. —PAda- 
delphia Inquirer. 
HOUSE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 

The house where Michael Angelo resided is still occupied by 
one of the descendants of the great artist, and opened once a week 
to visitors. ‘The arrangement of the rooms, the furniture and 
ornaments, and everything, remains much the same as it was 
three hundred years ago. ‘he visitor is conducted to the cabinet, 
and is shown the table upon which he did his correspondence, and 
the inkstand and wiiting implements which he used. He is led to 
the little oratory, with its crucifix and picture of the virgin, where 
the poet-painter prayed. He sees his sword aud cane, vessels in 
which he kept his paints, bottles for oil, and many other valued 
memorials. Each appointment and ornament is such as might be 
designed or ordered vy an artist of pertect skill and taste. Every- 
thing is upon a scale of liberality and elegance. Rich and quaint 
oak carvings, marbles and gilded ornaments are displayed in the 
different apartments. ‘The walls and ceiling of the principal room 
are decorated with about twenty large pictures in panels, painted 
by the hands of his pupils and brother artists. One of the rooms 
is filled with portraits of different members of the Buonarotti 
family. —Florence Correspondent of the Providence Journal. 


- 


BEARDS. 


During hundreds of years it was the custom in England to wear 
beards. It became, in course of time, one of our insularities to 
shave close, whereas in almost all the other countries of Europe 
more or less of moustache and beard was habitually worn. It 
came to be established in this speck of an island, as an insularity 
from which there was no appeal, that an Englishman, whether he 
liked it or not, must hew, hack and rasp his chin and upper lip 
daily. ‘The inconvenience of this infallible test of British respec- 
tability was so widely felt, that fortunes were made by razors, 
razor strops, hones, pastes, shaving soaps, emollients for the sooth- 
ing of the tortured skin, all sorts of contrivances to lessen the 
misery of the shaving process, and diminish the amount of time it 
occupied. ‘This particular insularity even went miles further on 
the broad highway of nonsense than other insularities ; for it not 
only tabooed unshorn civilians, but claimed for one particular and 
very limited military class the sole right to dispense with razors as 
to their upper lips.—Zlousehold Words. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


E ged by the unp ted success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has inc its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. That this admirable work is a MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, is admitted by 
every one, containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, and forming two volumes a year of six hundred each, or twelre 
hundred 3 of reading matter per annum, for ONE LLAR! 

Ba.tou’s Dottar Monraty is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is So and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has m known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEWS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MI 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and im provements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion fr a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages; there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect orclique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
b each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
aoe brother or friend would place in the hands ofa family cirele. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

7 A new attraction has just been added, in the form of a HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
ewe for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers aud eight 
, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 
(>> Semple copies send when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A.LBERT W. LADD. 


ALBERT W. LADD. 

Herewith we pecan our readers with an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Albert W. d, of the firm of Albert W. Ladd & Co., piano- 
forte manufacturers of this city. The circumstance of a piano 
from his house having feceived a first class medal at the 
Paris exhibition, as the best square pianoforte exhibited, and the 
recent admission of Mr. Ladd as a brother member of the Grand 
Imperial Society of Piano Makers of Paris, adding an honorably 
won European to an honorably won American reputation, has 
naturally stimulated public curiosity, and all classes are anxious 
te learn something respecting the Boston mechanic who has 
risen to such eminence. To gratify this very laudable curiosity, 
and also to hold up to the young and struggling an honorable ex- 
ample of tireless industry and energy finally attaining the meed of 
success, we have thrown together the principal incidents in his ca- 
reer. Albert W. Ladd was born at London, N.H., April 2, 1816, 
and is consequently but forty years of age. His father, Gideon 
Ladd, was an industrious and ingenious mechanic, but with no 
worldly fortune to bestow on his sons. He gave them, however, 
a good moral training and the best education his circumstances 
would afford. At the age of seventeen the subject of our sketch 
left home for the purpose of learning a trade with a relative in 
Raymond, about thirty miles distant. The journey was performed 
on foot, the young adventurer starting with all his worldly goods 
in a pack at his back, as many a successful adventurer of the old 
Granite State has done before him. He reached his new home by 
night-fall, and was greeted with a warm welcome. The assiduity 
and intelligence he manifested led to happy auguries for his future 
success. At the age of twenty he commenced business for himself 
in a neighboring town. But fecling the necessity of a more tho- 
rough education than he possessed, he determined to pursue a 
course of study at Gilmanton Academy, then and now an institu- 
tion of high repute. No student makes more rapid progress than 
the mature man, who has had some experience of the world, who 
knows what branches are required by his position, and who volun- 
tarily devotes himself to mental culture. The spur of necessity 
stimulates his energies to the utmost. This was the case with Mr. 
Ladd, and after completing the course of studies he had marked 
out for himself, he felt emboldened to seck a broader and higher 


field for the exercise of his abilities. Accord in the autumn 
of 1838 he came to this city, and immediately about for 
and his ambition. The piano- 
ng , he determined to embark 
in it, and found no difficulty in obtaining employment in one of 
the oldest and most establishments, in which he had a 
fair opportunity of manifesting his ability. His talent was 
nized and , and in a short time he was entrusted wi 
responsible and delicate d ts business. 
¢ designed and wrought out many improvements in pi > 
nership in the firm that employed him, but an honorable ambition 
urged im to achieve a reputation under his own name, and he 
boldly resolved to risk his all in founding a new house and raising 
it to distinction. Just ten years (in 1848) after he arrived in Bos- 
ton, he commenced his enterprise with the limited capital furnished 
by the savings of years of honorable toil. But his genius, indus- 
and manual dexterity supplied the want of funds. Having 
on ief Justice Shaw, by which a 


and noble granite building on Washi Street was erected 
his manufactory and ‘room, under the superintendence of 
Jonathan Preston, ., the architect, Mr. Ladd went to work 


with resolute will. His talent and perseverance were cro 
with success, and his business has increased so rapidly that suc- 
cessive enlargements and additions to his premises have been ne- 
cessary, until his establishment is now one of the | t in the 
metropolis of New England. Besides this establishmen’ 

which is one of the most attractive architectural ornaments 
Washington Street, Ladd & Co. have three other manufactories, 
in which different parts of their instruments are prepared, for the 
reception of the finer work and finish of the central house. Mr. 
Ladd is fortunate in his pemaenene. W. K. Batchelder, a gentle- 
man of varied accomplishments, le manners and great en- 
ergy. Mr. B. has travelled extensively in Europe, and profited 
by his intelligent observation of the mechanic arts in the old 
world. He had been connected with the establishment since 1853, 
and was admitted partner January, 1856. It will be thus seen that 
the subject of our sketch occupies a high —— ground, and at 
a period of life which promises a long career of usefulness, com- 
mands every element of success in his business. We accordingly 
find that the instruments which he produces are eagerly t 
after, not only in New England but in the South and West. For 
power, purity and beauty of tone the pianos that bear his name are 
unsurpassed, while as specimens of scientific combination and me- 
chanical skill they are unsu No imperfect instrument 
ever leaves the establishment—none that do not completely satisfy 
the fastidious requirements of the cultivated eye and ear of Mr. 
Ladd. We were acquainted with the merit of his work long before 
the jury of the exhibition at Paris, the fountain head of fashion 
and taste, had stamped it with their approving fiat. The house of 
A. W. Ladd & Co. was the only Boston one to which a prize medal 
was awarded for excellence at the New York World’s Fair in 
1853. This notice would be incomplete, were we not to allude to 
the fact that Ladd & Co. have commenced the manufacture of 

nd pianos, until very recently, with the exception of a single 

ton house, a speciality of the London and Paris makers. ° 
had the pleasure of examining the first of grand pianos manufac- 
tured by A. W. Ladd & Co., and were delighted with the absolute 
perfection of the instrument. It was remarkable for the ease and 
elasticity of the action and touch—points of the most difficult 
achievement. Among the numerous improvements mado, b 
Messrs. Ladd & Co., in their instruments, is the perfection of their 
grand diagonal scale, which is constructed on an entirely new 
principle, the base strings being elevated above the others, and 
running diagonally over the sounding-board, the length of string 
increasing the volume and purity of tone, thus giving to the smaller 
instruments the peculiar qualities of the grand piano. We record 
the success of Mr. Ladd and his house with great pleasure, for it 
is a success honorably achieved, and based upon individual abilit 
and energy, coupled with integrity and honorable dealing. 
fortune and a fame acquired by such means command universal 
respect and esteem. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


GLADIATORIAL TABLE, 


The 
antique st gy i. of a table. It was de- 


signed b . J. Fletcher. The “ full-orbed shield ” of the kneel- 
ing forms the table. The is perfectly well 
and , and the stand upon it rests is furn with 


castors. The introduction of sculpture in various forms into our 
drawing-rooms is a revival of the ancient classic taste, and the ex- 
tent to which it is carried evinces a very general culture. Beoauti- 
fully carved book-cases and buffets are now very common in our 
fashionable houses. Not many years since all such articles wore 


GLADIATORIAL TABLE. 


WEBSTER’S MANSION AT MARSHFIELD. 

We present below an interesting and accurate view of the house 
and a portion of the estate of the Daniel Webster, at Marsh- 
field, Mass. Here he indulged to the full those agricultural tastes 
for which he was so noted, bringing his teeming acres up to that 

int of culture which stamped him emphatically as a m farmer. 

r. Webster, while yet a young man, evinced a great predilection 
for the town of Marshfield, and years before he possessed any 
property there was in the habit of spending a portion of every 
summer there, enjoying those invigorating field sports to which he 
was so much attached. The retirement of the place, the abun- 
dance of in the marshes, and fish in the waters, and the salu- 
brity of the climate, induced him finally to pitch his tent there. 
Some of the happiest moments of his life were on his Marsh- 
— farm, and there he finally received summons of the 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THR CHRAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, Asswranr Eprron. 
CROTON WATER-WORKS, NEW YORK. 

No one who has traced the whole course of the Croton aqueduct, 
measured the gigantic structures rendered necessary by its direc- 
tion, and studied the practical operation of these works will 
hesitate about ranking them among the wonders of the world. 
And this merit is cheerfully conceded even by foreigners familiar 
with great engineering operations abroad. The most gigantic 
labor of this structure is the bridge over the Harlem River, which 
brings the water in York Island. To cross the river and valley, 
whose breadth is one mile, fourteen arches were erected. This 
modern bridge, conceived and executed with admirable boldness, 
was designed not to interrupt the navigation of the vessels which 

the Harlem River. It was necessary, therefore, to raise 
pillars which should be 150 feet above the highest tides, so as to 
allow the tallest masts to pass under the bridge. This gigantic 
work cost more than $600,000. The acqueduct is composed of 
enormous cast iron tunnels, which receive the waters of the canal, 
and are protected against heat and cold by means of a covering 
four feet thick. In the middle of the river, to show to what height 
the water may be directed, another conduit is established which 
ends in a jet two feet anda half in circumference, from which 
issues a mass of water that readily rises a hundred and eighty feet. 
This colossal mass is set in motion on great occasions, when the 
municipality of the city of New York receives some distinguished 
person and wishes him to admire the works which reflect such 
renown upon the Empire State. This immense acqueduct, under- 
taken in 1837, was completed in June, 1842. On the 15th of that 
month, the engineers partially opened the Croton dams, and, to 
make sure if the work was in a state to receive the waters imme- 
— they ventured in the middle of the subterranean tunnel and 

allowed themselves to be thus floated from the source to King’s 
Bridge. When the aqueduct was filled, which was done with pru- 
dent slowness, a free course was given to the water, and the na- 
tional holiday, the 4th of July, 1842, was selected for the entrance 
of the precious liquid into the city of New York. 


A Derrnition.—Dr. Currie (hot by name and hot by nature), 
when teazed by a frivolous Blue to tell her the precise meaning of 
the word idea, about which she said she had been reading in some 
metaphysical work, but could not understand it, at last angrily ex- 
claimed: “Idea, madam, is the feminine of idiot, and means a 
female fool !” 


Resvitpinc.—Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, the home of 
the Percys, and the theme of one of Halleck’s best poems, is being 
rebuilt in a true medisval style. It must gladden the shades of 


Harry Hotspar and his Kate. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. Full accounts from the Molucca Islands state that 2800 
lives were lost by the recent earthquake. 

+++. To General Williams, the heroic defender of Kars, the city 
ot London has given a sword worth 100 guineas. 

«++. Lady Byron, the wife of the great poet, is still alive and 
hearty. She is living in London now. 

.... An authentic portrait of John Hampden, the gift of John 
McGregor, Esq., is to be placed in the White House. 

.... A splendid Brazilian war steamer, building in England, is 
to mount 68 and 32 pound guns. She is named Peiraquassa. 

+++. The city of Washington was this year unusually healthy 
throughout the whole of the “ heated term.” 

..+. A-cask closely packed with the fat of the whale will not 
contain the oil extracted from it. 

+++. The city of Jackson, Miss., is to be lighted with gas. 
There will soon be gas throughout the continent. 

... Nine-tenths of the olive oil in this country is manufactured 
in France from American lard oil. 

. The annual fair of the Michigan State Agricultural Socie- 

ty commences at Detroit on the 30th inst. 

-+.. An artist in Louisville lately received half a million of dol- 
lars by the death of a California uncle. 

++... Ex-President Roberts, of Liberia, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Liberia College, soon to be built. 

.... We are afraid that Great Britain and France will do 
nothing for Italy, except sympathize. 

.... At Baffalo, the neatest writing-books at the public schools 
are handsomely bound at the close of the year. 

.... The Chinese sugar cane, it is thought, may be profitably 
cultivated throughout the United States. r 

-». Every so-called “gentleman” in St. Petersburg has to 
pay 40 ronbles tax for six months residence. 

++. It is stated that the Danish Sound dues have been mort- 
gaged by Denmark to a London banking house. 

+++. Miss Nightingale has been elected an honorary life govern- 
or of the Royal Free Hospital, London. 

. A young girl in Philadelphia committed suicide because 

her snathor Quite Parisian ! 


Royal George hada wager. 
. Coating sheet-iron with varnish to protect it from stmos- | 
phasio is an English discovery. 
+e» ‘The idle are a heavy tax onthe indystrious when they rob 
them of time by frivolous visits. 


COMBATS ON THE OCEAN. 

Among the extraordinary spectacles sometimes witnessed by 
those who “go down to the sea in ships,” none are more impres- 
sive than a combat for the supremacy between the monsters of the 
deep. The battles of the swordfish and the whale are described 
as Homeric in grandeur. The swordfish go in schools like whales, 
and the attacks are often regular sea-fights. When the two troops 
meet, as soon as the swordfish have betrayed their presence by a 
few bounds in the air, the whales draw together and close up their 
ranks. The swordfish always endeavors to take the whale in 
flank, either because its cruel instinct has revealed to it the defect 
in the cuirass—for there exists near the brachial fins of the whale 
a spot where wounds are mortal—or because the flank presents a 
wider surface to its blows. 

The swordfish recoils to secure a greater impetus. If the move- 
ment escapes the keen eye of its adversary, the whale is lost, re- 
ceives the blow of the enemy, and dies almost instantly. But if 
the whale perceives the swordfish at the instant of the rush, by a 
spontaneous bound it springs clear of the water its entire length, 
and falls on its flank with a crash that resounds many leagues, and 
whitens the sea with boiling foam. The gigantic animal has only 
its tail for defence. It tries to strike its enemy, and finishes him 
with a single blow. But if the active swordfish avoids the fatal 
tail, the battle becomes more terrible. The aggressor springs 
from the water in his turn, falls upon the whale, and attempts, not 
to pierce, but to saw it with the teeth that garnish its weapon. 
The sea is stained with blood ; the fury of the whale is boundless. 
The swordfish harasses him, strikes on every side, kills him, and 
flies to other victories. 

Often the swordfish has not time to avoid the fall of the whale, 
and contents itself with presenting its sharp saw to the flank of the 
gigantic animal which is about to crush it; it dies then like Mac- 
cabseus, smothered beneath the weight of the elephant of the ocean. 
Finally, the whale gives a few last bounds into the air, dragging 
its assassin in its flight, and perishes as it kills the monster of 
which it was the victim. 

Now let the reader imagine himself upon a foaming sea, red- 
dened with the blood of victors and vanquished—two troops of 
these animals determined to slay each other; let him try to com- 
prehend this indescribable tumult, this agitation, these furious 
blowings, these terrible shocks, these savage bellowings, these 
fierce bounds, this liquid arena which shudders and moans, this 
tempest produced by a truly terrible struggle ; let him look after- 
wards on the bloody lists, yet boiling and rolling the immense 
motionless carcasses, and he will be able to conceive its profound 
horror. 

The heroic combats of the swordfish with the whales would as- 
suredly furnish matter for a strange poem, in which the grand 
would contend with the eccentric. The sea of blood, loaded with 
monstrous bodies devoid of life, and slain upon each other, would 
be a picture worthy of inspiring a rival of the singer of the Batra- 
chomyomachia. If the divine Homer did not hesitate to celebrate 
the wars of rats and frogs, why should not one of the sons of 
Apollo accost the recital of the exploits of the swordfish, and the 
formidable resistance of the giant of the waters ¢ 

ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

It was not a very filial, though it may have been a truthful re- 
mark made by young Dumas, respecting his father, viz., that 
Dumas was so vain, that he was capable of riding behind his own 
carriage, to make people think he kept a negro. . 

But we heard a very good anecdote of the elder Dumas the 
other day. He ordered his servant to furnish some wine, and 
when the latter told him that the dealer always exacted pay in 
advance, gave the lackey twenty-five francs to settle for it. Ina 
day or two he found out that the servant had cheated him, by 
selling him wine that he had stolen out of his (Dumas’s) cellar. 
The author sent for the offender. 

“ You villain!” said he, “I had made up my mind to dismiss 
you, but you are so clever, that I can’t afford to lose you. Only 
take care in future, and when you sell me my own wine, remem- 
ber I expect you'll give me credit.” 


HARRINGTON, THE VENTRILOQUIST.—We learn that this gen- 
tleman has left for an extensive professional tour in the West, 
commencing his performances in Chicago. Our Western friends 


THE WAR IN CHINA. 

Now that the great war between Russia and the western pow- 
ers is concluded, we are beginning to search extremer fields for 
exciting news, and to inquire into the progress of that formidable 
rebellion initiated years ago against the imperial throne ef China. 
Imperfect as our advices are, it is still certain that the revolution- 
ists are making progress, and that they fight with a valor which 
the imperial troops never displayed. 

Although the Chinese have known for many centuries the use 
of gunpowder to launch projectiles, they have always been very 
unskillfal in artillery, and were themselves so well convinced of 
it, that, in a difficult crisis at the commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury, the emperor accepted the services of some Portuguese gun- 
ners from Macao, to defend himself against the Tartars. The 
war with England proved the almost complete state of ignorance 
in which the Chinese have remained, as regards the use of can- 
non and the defence of places. Discipline is a thing totally un- 
known in the armies of the celestial empire. Each soldier keeps 
near his banner, but without observing any order or keeping rank. 
The English observed that the mandarins advanced on horseback 
to fight, but when the engagement had commenced, they dis- 
mounted, either to be nearer to their men to encourage them or to 
avoid the enemy’s shots. Honorable exceptions were quoted, and 
some mandarins displayed during the war a certain bravery. 

It must be remarked also, that the heaviest responsibility rests 
upon the heads of commanding officers, and that the emperor does 
not admit that Chinese troops can be vanquished by outside bar- 
barians. This explains the pompous bulletins of victories sent to 
the court and circulated among the people even after the bloodiest 
defeats. According to the reports of Chinese generals, the Eng- 
lish were constantly repulsed and cut to pieces. The following 
fact will serve to give an idea of the military customs of the ce- 
lestial empire. When the English fleet went up to Canton, a few 
vessels were ordered to take a fort which seemed to be defended 
by a large garrison and a formidable line of battery. Before com- 
mencing the fire, the English captain sent a flag to summon the 
fort to surrender. The mandarin came on board and promised to 
obey ; but, in order to cover up his responsibility, asked permis- 
sion to exchange a few blank cannon-shot, after which he would 
retreat. The captain, without positively lending himself to this 
innocent trickery, signified that if within a certain time the fort 
were not evacuated, he would commence the attack. The man- 
darin returned to camp, and for an hour burned his powder and 
made more noise than a whole army. After this magnificent dis- 
play of fireworks, he gallantly abandoned his position and retired 
with all the honors of war. No doubt this courageous mandarin 
received a brilliant recompense, and if we relied on the imperial 
bulletins of the present war, should suppose the throne impregnable. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Horace Bickford, Eoq. to Miss Margaret A. 
Smith, both of Newburyport; by Rev. Mr. . oe Mr. Danie! P. Holmes 
to Miss Jerusha Morse ; by Rev. Mr. Lovell, Mr. Riehard Curtis to Miss 
Melinda Forbes; by Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. p-alhy Huber to Miss Jane Wat- 
son.—At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. James D. Osborn to Miss Jen- 
nie D. Perkins.—At Cambridgeport, by Kev. John F. Ware, Mr. Stephen W. 
Trowbridge, of Newton, to Miss Mary R. Baird —At Somerville, Mr. Charles 
W. Walker. of Philadelphia, to Miss Maria Sawtell, of Chariestown.—At Lynn, 
by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. John Parton to Miss Lucinda Gott.—At Salem, by 
Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. John D. Chapple to Miss Mary Ann Stanton.—At Ardo- 
ver, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Rev. Samuel C. Dean to Miss Augusta Elizabeth Ab- 
bott.—At Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Thomas T. Salter to Miss Sarah 
Turner.—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Alfred Sharp to Miss Ellen B. 
Dean.—At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Cyrus Arnold to Miss Mary 
Louise Partridge.— At Bradford, by Rev. Mr. M’Cullum, Mr. William Hilton 
to Miss Ann Maria Mitchell.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Orrell, Mr. Francis 
H. Bilis, of Dartmouth. to Miss Harriet Hill. of Taunton.—At Fall Kiver, by 
Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. James A. Boynton to Miss Judith A. Freelove. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Louisa Matilda ‘Morgan, 45; Mr. John Tayler, 3; Widow 
Elsie Hammett, formerly of Elliot, 76; Widow ‘Susan Howley, 74; Mrs. ys 4 
A. Berry, 44; Capt. Elijah Doe; Mr. John G. Nixon, 33; Miss Sarah E. 
Ball, 47; Widow Emeline P. Mason, 38.— At Charlestown, ‘Mr. William Chalk, 
55.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Susan Scott, 57.—At East Cambridge, Mr. Henry Kins- 
ley, 66.—At Cambridge, Mr. Jonathan Cooper Prentiss, 73.—At Medford, Mrs. 
Millie C. Pierpont, 34.—At Danvers, Mr. Samuel Putnam, 73.—At Quincy, 
Mr. Stephen F. Child, 32.—At Salem, Mrs. Hannah B. Hodges, 78; Miss Sa- 
rah Ward Peterson, 20; Mrs. Amy Matilda Remond, 47; Mrs. Sarah Currier, 
38.—At Wayland, Mr. Dana R. Moore, 36.—At Newburyport, Widow Hannah 
Woodbury, 73; Mrs. Mary Adalaide Wilson, 18; Mrs. Mary a .—At 
Walpole, Widow Susan Hartshorn, 90 —At New Bedford, Mr. W 
44.—At Leicester, Mary, widow of the late Dea. David Parker, 87.—At Hyan- 
nis, Mrs. Cora Johnson, 34.—At Nantucket, Mr. David Cathcart, 62.—At Co- 
tuit, Mrs. Betsey Lovell, 67.—At Springfield, Mr. Rowland Stebbins, 71.—At 
Wendell, Mr. William Fleming, 74.—At Northfield, Mr. Isaac Mattoon, 91.— 
At Conway, Mr. Medad Crittenden, 92.— At Sunderland Mrs. Sarah Montague, 
98.—At Warren, R. I., Col. Seth Peck, 86. 


have a great treat in store for them. Mr. H. is a really wonderful 
ventriloquist, while his feats of legerdemain are unsurpassed. 
Above all he is a whole-souled, true-hearted gentleman, and pos- 
sesses a fund of humor without a particle of vulgarity, and is thus 
enabled to attract and enchain audiences of the highest refinement. 
We cordially wish him in his present trip, what he never fails to 
command, complete success. 


>» 


Rosgs.—Montaigne says that roses flourish best when planted 
near beds of garlic and onions. Delightful association! And 
think of the mingled odors of the queen of flowers and those 
odious vegetables. Decidedly, we should prefer our roses without 
the onions—* plain, without,’”’ by all means. 


Exoven To tive on.—The Bishop of London retires on an 
annual income of $50,000. An old half-pay officer, on hearing of 
this, exclaimed: “Dash my wig! it pays better to serve in the 


,¢hureh militant thar in the line !” 
. Some years ago, two divers employed on the wreck of the} 


> 


Uxsox.—Boston and Nentuckes are now snited by the sobme- 
rine call, and pas tn ecmmanicetion. 


Inon Roap.—The rails for the Metropolitan Railroad, in this 
city, are manufactured at South Boston. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
KILBUCK’S LAST PRAYER. 


BY JAMES J. SWEENY. 


°Twas night, for evening's solemn shades had closed 
Within the vale where Kilbuck’s band reposed ; 

A weary chase they held the live-long day, 

From early dawn till Sol’s departing ray 

Had faded in the gloom of cheerless night, 

Nor left a single ray of heaven-born light 

To guide man’s trembling steps from danger free, 
Or joyful tell of life's eternity. 

Exhausted had the wearied Indian brave 

Sank to his rest, lulled by the restless wave, 
Which in the pale moonlight with glittering crest 
Shone o'er the Alleghany’s placid breast. 

But mid the wearied throng of Kilbuck’s band 
Was one on whom fate laid a heavy hand, 

Had poisoned every spring within his heart, 

And ever pricked him with a vengefal dart, 
Which pierced his trembling flesh with envious pain, 
And gave each action of his life its bane ; 

No longer could he bear the weight of woe, 
Which in a flooded stream ne'er ceased to flow ; 
Worn out at length by trouble, toil and care, 

He looked to Heaven for aid, and this his prayer: 


“ Great Manitou, thy servant hear, 
And to his prayer lend gracious ear. 
°Tis now fourscore of springs and more 
Since first I heard the cascade roar, 
The song of birds, the sighing breeze, 
The rustling branches of the trees, 
Beheld the sun with glorious light 
Dispel the paling shades of night, 
Or saw the stars begem the skies ; 
Or Luna from her day-couch rise ; 
Since then much trouble have I known; 
I have through youth to dotage grown. 
For eighty years I've snuffed perfume. 
In spring-time when the bright flowers bloom, 
Have felt the winter's fiercest cold, 
Have borne me in the battle bold, 
Struck down my foe as warriors do, 
Who ever have their God in view; 
I’ve listened to the warrior’s tale, 
Have musing trod the silent vale. 
Have looked from nature up to God, 
And loved the ground on which I trod, 
And never in these woods among 
Gave countenance to dastard wrong. 
And yet borne down with weight of years, 
My bosom racked with childish fears, 
My palsied hands with powerless grasp 
Can scarce the bow and arrow clasp— 
Which gains amid this solitude 
The warrior’s fame and daily food. 
O Manitou, thy servant hear, 
And list his prayer with gracious ear.” 


So singing, sat the warrior down awhile, 

And gracious Heaven put on a pitying smile, 
For soon she clasps the pale moon’s purest ray, 
And bore brave Kilbuck’s noble soul away. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE FALSE RHYME. 


BY E. 8. SMITH. 
. 


Ow a fine July day, the fair Margaret, queen of Navarre, then on 
a visit to her royal brother, had arranged a rural feast for the 
morning following, which Francis declined attending. He was 
melancholy, and the cause was said to be some lover’s quarrel with 
a favorite dame. The morrow came, and dark rain and murky 
clouds destroyed at once the schemes of the courtly throng. Mar- 
garet was angry, and she grew weary; her only hope for amuse- 
ment was in Francis, and he had shut himself up—an excellent 
reason why she should the more desire to see him. 

She entered his apartment. He was standing at the casement, 
against which the noisy shower beat, writing with a diamond on 
the glass. Two beautiful dogs were his sole companions. As 
Queen Margaret entered, he hastily let down the silken curtain 
before the window, and looked a little confused. 

“ What treason is this, my liege,” said the queen, “ which crim- 
sons your cheek? I must see the same.” 

“ It is treason,” replied the king, “and therefore, sweet sister, 
thou mayest not see it.” 

This the more excited Margaret’s curiosity, and a playful con- 
test ensued. Francis at last yielded. He threw himself ona huge, 
high-backed settec ; and as the lady drew back the curtain with an 
arch smile, he grew grave and sentimental, as he reflected on the 
cause which had inspired his libel against all womankind. 

“ What have we here ?”’ cried Margaret. “ Nay—this is treason : 

Sourent femme varie, 
Bien fou qui s’y fie!’ 
Very little change would greatly amend your couplet. Would it 
not ran better thus : 
*** Sourent homme varie, 
Bien folle qui s’y fie!’ 
I could tell you twenty stories of man’s inconstancy.” 

“I will be content with true tale of woman’s fidelity,” said 
Francis, drily; “but do not provoke me. I would fain be at 
peace with the soft mutabilities, for thy dear sake.” 

“I defy your grace,” replied Margaret, rashly, “to instance the 
falsehood of one noble and well reputed dame.” 

“‘ Not even Emilie de Lagny ¢” asked the king. 

“This was a sore subject for the queen. Emilie had been 
bronght up in ber own household, the most beautiful and the 


most virtuous of her maids of honor. She had long loved the 
Sire de Lagny, and their nuptials were celebrated with rejoicings 
little ominous of the result. De Laguy was accused but a year 
afterward of traitorously yielding to the emperor a fortress under 
his command, and he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
For some time Emilie seemed inconsolable, often visiting the mis- 
erable dungeon of her husband, and suffering on her return, from 
witnessing his wretchedness, such paroxysms of gricf as threat- 
ened her life. Suddenly, in the midst of her sorrow, she disap- 
peared, and inquiry only revealed the disgraceful fact that she had 
escaped from France, bearing her jewels with her, and accompa- 
nied by her page, Robinet Leroux. It was whispered that, dur- 
ing the journey, the lady and stripling often occupied one cham- 
ber ; and Margaret, enraged at these discoveries, commanded that 
no further quest should be made for her lost favorite. 

Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, declaring 
that she believed her to be guiltless, even going so far as to boast 
that within a month she would bring proof of her innocence. 

“ Robinet was a pretty boy,” said Francis, laughing. 

“Let us make a bet,” cried Margaret. “If I lose, I will bear 
this vile rhyme of thine as a motto to my shame to my grave; if 
I win—” 

“I will break my window and grant thee whatever thou askest.” 

The result of this bet was long sung by troubadour and minstrel. 
The queen employed a hundred emissaries, published rewards for 
any intelligence of Emilie—all in vain. The month was expir- 
ing, and Margaret would have given many bright jewels to redeem 
her word. 

On the eve of the fatal day, the jailor of the prison in which the 
Sire de Lagny was confined, sought an audience of the queen. He 
brought her a message from the knight to say that if the Lady 
Margaret would ask his pardon as her boon, and obtain from her 
royal brother that he might be brought before him, her bet was 
won. Fair Margaret was very joyful, and readily made the de- 
sired promise. Francis was unwilling to sce his false servant, but 
he was in high good humor, for a cavalier had that morning 
brought intelligence of a victory over the imperialists. The mes- 
senger himself was lauded in the despatches as the most fearless 
and bravest knight in France. The king loaded him with presents, 
only regretting that a vow prevented the soldier from raising his 
vizor or declaring his name. 

The same evening, as the setting sun shone on the lattice on 
which the ungallant rhyme was traced, Francis reposed on the 
same settee, and the beautiful Queen of Navarre, with triumph in 
her bright eyes, sat beside him. Attended by guards, the prisoner 
was brought in. His frame was attenuated by privation, and he 
walked with tottering steps. He knelt at the feet of Francis, and 
uncovered his head ; a quantity of rich golden hair then escaping, 
fell over the sunken cheeks and pallid brow of the suppliant. 

“ We have treason here!” cried the king. “Sir jailor, where is 
your prisoner ?” 

“Sire, blame him not,” said the soft, faltering voice of Emilie. 
“Wiser men than he have been deceived by woman. My dear 
lord was guiltless of the crime for which he suffered. There was 
but one mode to save him. I assumed his chains ; he escaped with 
poor Robinet Leroux in my attire; he joined your army. The 
young and gallant cavalier who delivered the despatches to your 
grace, whom you overwhelmed with honors and reward, is my own 
Enguenrard de Lagny. I waited but for his arrival with testimo- 
nials of his innocence, to declare myself to my lady the queen. 
Has she not won her bet? And the boon she asks—” 

“Is De Lagny’s pardon,” said Margaret, as she also knelt to 
the king. ‘Spare your faithful vassal, sire, and reward this lady’s 
truth.” 

Francis first broke the false speaking-window, then he raised the 
ladics from their suppliant posture. 

In the tournament given to celebrate this ““ Triumph of Ladies,” 
the Sire de Lagny bore off every prize; and surely there was more 
loveliness in Emilie’s faded cheek—more grace in her emaciated 
form, type as they were of truest affection, than in the prouder 
bearing and fresher complexion of the most brilliant beauty in 
attendance on the courtly festival. 


> 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


After enduring years of drudgery at the mechanical duties of a 
compositor, which, to one of so imaginative and powerful a mind, 
must have been almost unbearable, Mr. Douglas Jerrold deter- 
mined on making his first essay as an author. ‘The opera of “ Der 
Frigschutz”’ was produced for the first time in London, and the 
two friends went to witness the performance. The grand and 
mysterious music which illustrates the wild German story made so 
deep an impression on Jerrold’s mind, that on reaching his humble 
lodgings, he sat up half the night writing an essay on the opera. 
As morning was breaking, he stepped out and dropped his first 
article into the editor’s box of the newspaper on which he was en- 

ged as workman. In the morning, as he was wondering over 
the fate of his anonymous composition, he was joyfully surprised 
at having his own writing placed in his hands to be set up for the 
next nuinber. The essay soon caused a sensation ; but amidst all 
the praise, the foune author preserved his incognito ; until at last, 
tinding himself earnestly inquired after in the ‘* Notices to Corres- 
pondents,” he presented himself to the editor, who instantly em- 
ployed him upor work more suited to his abilities and more con- 
genial to his taste than that of setting up type.—London Globe. 


KEEPING A DEAD HUSBAND COOL. 

When an Arab woman intends to marry again, after the death 
of her husband, she comes, on the night before her second mar- 
riage, to the grave of her dead husband. Here she kneels and 
prays to him, and entreats him “not to be offended—not to be 
Jealous.” As, however, she fears h: will be jealous and an- 

, the widow brings with her a donkey, laden with two goat- 
skins of water. Her prayers and entreaties done, she proceeds to 
pour on the grave the water, to keep the first husband cool under 
the irritating circumstances about to take place, and, having well 
saturated hum, she departs.— Zaylor. 


LIFE IN A DROP OF WATER. 


Clear and transparent it lies before us, vainly our ¢ye endeavors 
to discover the least evidence of life, or the smallest creature, in 
that which seems in itself too small to contain any living object ; 
the breath of our mouth is strong enough to agitate it, and a few 
rays of the sun are sufficient to convert it into vapor. But we 
place this drop of water between two clean squares of glass, be- 
neath the microscope, and lo! what life suddenly presents itself; 
we scarcely trust our senses. The little drop has expanded into a 
large plain, wonderful shapes rush backwards and forwards, draw- 
ing towards and repulsing each other, or resting placidly and rock- 
ing themselves, as if they were cradled on the waves on an exten- 
sive sea. These are no delusions ; they are real living creatures, 
for they play with each other, they rush violently upon one anoth- 
er, they whirl round each other, they free and propel themselves, 
and run from one place in order to renew the same game with 
some other little creature, or madly they precipitate themselves 
upon one another, combat and struggle, nl the one conquers and 
the other is subdued, or carelessly they swim, side by side, until 
= and rapacity is awakened anew. One sees that these 

ittle creatures, which the sharpest eye cannot detect without tho 
aid of a microscope, are susceptible of enjoyment and pain; in 
them lives an instinct which induces them to seck and enables 
them to find sustenance, which points out and leads them to avoid 
and to escape the enemy stronger than themselves. Here one 
tumbles about in mad career and drunken lust, it stretches out its 
feelers, beats about with its tail, tears its fellows, and is as frolic- 
some as if perfectly happy. It is gay, cheerful, hops and dances, 
rocks and bends about upon the little waves of the water-drop. 
There is another creature ; it does not swim about, remains upon 
the same spot, but contracts itself convulsively, and then stretches 
itselt palpitatingly out again. Who could not detect in these 
motions the throes of agony? And so it is; for only just now it 
has freed itself from the jaws of a stronger enemy. The utmost 
power has it exerted in order to get away, but he must have had a 
tight hold, severely wounded it, for only a few more throes, each 
becoming weaker and more faint, it draws itself together, stretches 
out its whole length once more, and sinks slowly to the bottom. It 
was a death-struggle—it has expired. On one spot a great crea- 
ture lies apparently quiet and indifferent. A smaller one passes 
carelessly by, and like a flash of lightning the first dashes upon it. 
Vainly does the weaker seck to escape its more powerful enemy ; 
he has already caught it, embraces it; the throes of the vanquished 
cease—it has become a prey. This is only a general glance at the 
life in a water-drop; but how does even this already show 
the small! how wondrously does everything shape itself within 
Budget which we had formerly not the least conception !—Zroy 

t. 


ALMOST SUNDOWN. 


When in college, a professing Christian, who subsequently be- 
came a missionary, deemed himself ill-treated by a fellow-student, 
and in consequence, got very an; To the surprise and grief of 
his brethren, he gave somewhat free expression to his feelings. 
No one ventured to rebuke him, or to remonstrate with him, while 
he was uttering things very little adapted to promote the edifica- 
tion of the hearer. 

Towards the close of the day, a judicious friend was passing his 
room. Pausing before the open door, he said in a significant tone, 
“Tt is almost sundown.” ‘The reproof, so kindly and delicately 
administered, was felt by his erring brother. The divine com- 
mandment, “ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” was 
called to remembrance. The perturbation of passion was ex- 
changed for that of conscious guilt. The latter was calmed by 
prayer, and was followed by confession before those who had been 
witnesses of his sin. 

It is our duty to rebuke sin, to endeavor to arouse the conscience 
to a perception of wrong doing, and to a sense of guilt. To do 
this successfully, and so as to secure beneficial results, requires 
wisdom. Wisdom seldom prompts the direct and stern rebuke. 
It never assumes the attitude of a prosecuting attorney; it never 
allows the rebuker to assume an air of superiority. In the exam- 
ple given above, the rebuke was indirect, and by means of an 
allusion to a passage of Scripture. There is nothing comparable 
to Scripture in power to convince of sin, and yet much depends 
on the skill with which it is applied. When bluntly or boisterous- 
iy gape it is more likely to repel and harden than to convince. 

hen the conscience is thus directly addressed, it puts itself on 
its guard, and endeavors to steel itself against impressions. An 
indirect mode of address throws the conscience off its guard, and 
allows the light of truth to enter and reveal the sin.— Christian 
Watchman. 


THE WOMEN OF JAPAN, 


Captain Whittingham, writing of the general appearance of the 
women he was permitted to see in the empire of Japan, says :— 
“ Just arrived from the tropics, the ruddy—too ruddy cheeks, red 
lips, and eyes bright with health, struck me most; the face and 
features are too Mongolian ; their forms are full and tall, the skin 
fair; small, uncompressed, stockingless feet, and luxuriant hair, 
and white and even teeth, complete the number of the charms of 
the young and unmarried; the married blacken their teeth, and 
destroy other charms most ruthlessly, which I at first imagined 

roceeded from the jealousy of their lords; but subsequently hear- 
ing that a man’s momentary dislike permits him to send away his 
wife, and that Japanese dames may vie in renown with the buried 
matrons of republican Rome, 1 was at a loss to guess a cause, 
until I incidentally heard that any official seeing a pretty woman 
married to an inferior, and wishing it, may take her to his home 
as an additional wife. 1 hope that neither of these causes of 
divorce are common; indeed, my walks in the country led me 
eventually to think that they are not usual, as I saw rosy, bloom- 
ing children rushing out of almost every cottage door.”—N. Y. 
Despatch. 


KIND WORDS, 


They never blister the tongue or lips; and we have never heard 
of one mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though they do 
not cost much, yet they accomplish much, ‘They help one’s good 
nature and good will, Soft words soften our own souls; angry 
words are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make tho blaze more 
fiercely. Kind words make other people good natured ; cold words 
freeze people, and hot words scorch them, and bitter words make 
them wrathful. There is such a rush of all other kinds of words 
in our days that it seems desirable to give kind words a chance 
among them. ‘There are vain words, and idle words, and hasty 
words, and spiteful words, and silly words, and empty words, and 
profane ak, and boisterous words, and warlike words. Kind 
words also produce their own image on men’s souls; and a beau- 
tiful image it is, ‘They soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We 
have not yet n to use kind words in such abundance as they 


‘ouglit to be —Paseal. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Mr. Bayard Taylor is now in London. He will pass a short 
time in Switzerland prior to going to Denmark and Sweden for 
the winter. —— It is stated that a company has been formed for 
the purpose of inviting some 80,000 Germans to immigrate to Cal- 
ifornia, and settle upon certain valley lands, which will be offered 
to them for this purpose. The terms are to be more favorable 
than the minimum prices of the public lands at the East, and they 
are to migrate for the sole purpose of cultivating the soil. —— Next 
season there will probably be two boats running between Boston 
and Nahant, leaving every hour. The number of transient visit- 
ors this season has been very large. —— Another explorer of Cen- 
tral Africa has fallen a victim to the terrible climate—M. Coutu- 
rier,a young Frenchman. He died, it appears, some months back, 
at Brezina, an oasis in the Sahara, where he was stopping to learn 
some of the native languages. —— In South India the wages of 
the natives are but five cents per day ! —— One of the oldest books 
in the world was recently sold in a book-sale at Paris. It is a 
Chinese encyclopedia, called ‘“‘ When hian thoung khao ” (General 
examination of Writings and of Sages) in ninety-six volumes, 
which was printed so far back as 1822—a century before Gutten- 
burg flourished !—— In Lubec, Me., not far from 500,000 boxes 
of herring are annually put up for market. Those engaged in the 
business are said to be getting rich. —— Locust, or “ St. John’s 
Bread,” such as St. John lived upon in the wilderness, has been 
imported into England to feed cattle. It is a fruit about the size 
of a large bean, and is said to contain a great deal of saccharine 
matter. —— The Scotch dialect is never more expressive than 
when a hot forenoon is spoken of as a “simmer morn.” The 
shells of the cocoa-nut, in a finely reduced state, are now combined 
with gutta percha, by which the latter article is rendered more du- 
rable, and the cost of the same is considerably lessened—the shells 
not being considered of much value, and are easily obtained. The 
gutta percha thus prepared, is rendered more elastic, and will sus- 
tain a greater degree of heat. —— The New York Mirror says that 
a “fast woman ”’ is one that “ you can say anything to.”” —— The 
Chinese are said to have conceived a horror and antipathy for the 
steamboat which nothing can conquer—they contend that it is a 
most “indecent and disgusting ” invention. —— Flour of sulphur, 
dredged plentifully on chickens that are affected with vermin, will 
cleanse them in a twinkling. —— Swift used to say that, universal 
as was the practice of lying, he did not remember to have heard 
three good lies in all his life. A good reason why—all lies are 
bad. —— It may not be as generally known as it should be that great 
danger may be incurred by the reckless handling of guano. We 
understand that cases have occurred of persons having cuts upon 
their fingers who, in handling this manure, have received a deadly 
poison into the system. —— The mirrors in the St. Nicholas Hotel 
cost $40,000 ; the whole building furnished and in operation, rep- 
resents an invested capital of one million nine hundred thousand 
doilars!———- The United States own upwards of 1,000,000,000 
acres of land, worth $2,000,000,000! It requires no reasoning 
powers to show the importance of wisely economizing and pru- 
dently using this prodigious national domain. —— The same iron 
ore furnishes the sword, the ploughshare, the pruning-hook, the 
needle, the graving-tool, the spring of a watch, the chisel, the 
chain, the anchor, the compass, and the cannon-ball. 


+> 


ELECTRICAL CLOCKS, 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Commercial says the 
municipal administration has raised, at regular distances on the 
Boulevard de Sebastopol, columns surmounted with candelabras 
of a particular form, lighted with gas. On the candelabras clock 
dials have been ingeniously placed, marking the hour, the minute 
and the second, for the day as well as the night, by means of elec- 
tricity. This is the first application at Paris, on a grand scale, of 
electricity as a regulator of public clocks. The experiment suc- 
ceeds perfectly. 

Femavce GAMBLERS IN Paris.—The temptation to gambling 
offered by the Bourse (Exchange) of Paris, is ruining thousands. 
The wives of hard-working tradesmen throw away the money 
given them for the supply of their families in gambling specula- 
tions. It is no uncommon thing for women to go to the great 
noisy, exciting scene, in men’s clothes, and there shamelessly and 
shamefully to bet or speculate away the very means of their chil- 
dren’s lives. 


Avi Greex.—The local terms used in some of the outlatidish 
newspapers are a perfect puzzle to the uninitiated. Take, for in- 
stance, the following paragraph from the Calcutta Englishman : 
“ At Sreekond some 4000 or 5000 Santhals have collected for a 
re-adjustment of their Jummahs ; and the Amiah, to the detriment 
of all other business, are busy writing out new pottahs.” 

Was Hamer a Butcuer !—This query has been suggested 
by a portion of one of the philosophic prince’s speeshes : 

“My tablets—mect it is, I set it down.” 
From which it has been inferred that Hamlet drove his own cart, 
carried round mutton, and charged it in his book to reliable cus- 
tomers. 


Femate Dexicacy,—A quaint writer of sentences says: “I 
have seen women 80 delicate, that they were afraid to ride, for fear 
of the horse running away ; afraid to sail, for fear the boat might 
upset; afraid to walk, for fear that the dew might fall; but I 
never knew one afraid to be married !” 


RaiLnoap.—The first railroad in the Roman States, that from 
Rome to Frascati, was opened for travel this summer. 


Wapsid¢e Gatherings. 


There are at present nineteen vessels of war at Halifax, mount- 
ing in all 664 guns. 

Daring the last two years inquests were holden in St. Louis 
upon 477 human corpses. 

Copper has been found near Ripon, Wisconsin, while excavating 
for the railroads, which is entirely pure. 

Some people think the best wy bs cook tomatoes is to bake 
them on a flat dish, as apples are baked, and butter, pepper and 
salt to your liking. 

Nineteen steamers are advertised to leave American ports for 
Europe during the present mouth, and seventeen will leave Euro- 
peans ports for America. 

John B. Groves, of Boston, who went to Europe last year, is 
a the best violinist in the Brussels Conservatory, and 

been presented with a silver cup for a performance in a Bee- 
thoven quartette. 

Miss Catherine Hayes recently gave a concert at Melbourne, 
Australia, in aid of the funds of an hospital. A committee of citi- 
zens, headed by the mayor, subsequently presented her with a 
magnificent gold bracelet. 

The gold fields of Australia are yielding at the rate of nearly 
$100,000,000 per annum, and the produce of the first three months 
of 1856 is nearly double that of the corresponding months of 1855, 
being close upon 700,000 ounces. 

A German named Riesberg was recently executed at Bidwell 
for murder. As he was being conducted to the place of execution, 
a friend —— and shook him by the , With the feeling 
advice—* Take care of yourself, old fellow !”” 

Admiral Puttiani, who commanded the Russian squadron that 
eluded the vigilance of the British cruisers in the Chinese seas 
during the late war, has been created a count of the Russian em- 
pire by his sovereign for his conduct on that occasion. 

A Missouri editor announces that the publication of his paper 
will be suspended for six weeks, in order that he may visit St. 
Louis with a load of bear skins, hoop poles, shingles, oak bark, 
and pickled cat-fish, which he has taken for subscription. 

The walls of the new custom-house in Providence are com- 
pleted. The structure has been a year in building. The appro- 
priation for the purpose was $290,000. When finished, it will 
contain a post-office, custom-house, and United States court room. 


A letter from a bank, containing a genuine bill for a thousand 
dollars, was lately returned to the dead letter office at Washing- 
ton, the ond nae having been omitted. ‘This act of careless- 
ness has probably thrown more or less blame upon city post-ottices. 


The naval appropriation bill, which has just passed Congress, 
sets apart the sum of $11,348,800 for the uses of thenavy. Among 
the items are $121,300 for the Charlestown Navy Yard, $16,700 
os hospitals in Chelsea, and $78,200 for the Portsmouth Navy 


It is now said that Jenny Lind has netted £80,000 during her 
farewell London and provincial season, and that the public, in 
consequence of the system of buying up tickets by the music- 
Pree must have paid at least £100,000 tor the privilege of hear- 
ing her. 

Capital punishment, which was abolished in Prussia, in 1848, 
has been recently re-established. The mode of execution is to be 
by the axe, within prison walls, and in the presence of a certain 
number of magistrates and officials expressly appointed for the 
purpose. 

A woman in Rochester has been detected in the strange habit of 
stealing such children as pleased her taste, getting them baptized 
at different churches, and thus fancying they became her own. It 
is not charged against her that she treated them unkindly, or used 
them as charitable decoys. 

Six years ago, says the Norfolk (Va.) Argus, a gentleman with 
a capital of $1500 bought a farm in this county for $5000; in four 
years he paid for the farm with hired help, and bought $1300 
worth of land besides. He has recently sold it for $2,000, and 
the property is now worth $35,000. P 

A cordage and oakum factory has been nearly completed at 
Potrero, California, which it is estimated can turn out 10,000 
pounds of rope per day. ‘The ropewalk is 1200 feet long. Con- 
nected with the factory are two buildings for the manufacture of 
oakum, which can supply 3000 pounds per day. 

A Mississippi paper informs us that, on one night a short time 
since, some 15,00U white fish were caught in one seine on Presque 
Isle Point, and the night before about 7000. The 15,000 were 
large, fine fish, worth about $1200 as they were taken out of the 
water. Pretty good work for eight or ten men. 


A saw-fish has been caught near Mobile whose length was 19 
feet nine inches, breadth from fin to fin across the back three fect, 
weight about 3000 pounds. ‘The liver weighed 400 pounds, and 
furnished a barrel of oil. A thousand eggs, from the size of a 
marble to twelve inches in circumference, were taken from the fish. 


It being necessary, lately, to perform an operation upon a favor- 
ite horse belonging to Rev. A. W. Burnham, of Rindge, N. H., 
chloroform was given with complete success. The horse laid 
down quietly in a sound sleep, and did not wake till fifteen min- 
utes after the operation was over, having apparently suffered not a 
particle of pain. 

Wire rope is coming into extensive use for the standing rigging 
of vessels. It is asserted to be only one quarter as bulky as hemp 
rigging of the same strength, consequently offering much less re- 
sistance in sailing by the wind, or in steaming against a gale. It 
is also but two-thirds as heavy as hemp, and therefore adds mate- 
rially to the stability of a vessel. 

It is stated that one thousand men are at work on the mammoth 
steamer now building in England, and that she may be expected 
at Portland in May next. Mr. Betts, one of the directors of the 
Steamship Company, has completed the arrangements for the 
building of the wharf for her accommodation at Portland, which 
is to be furnished at the expense of that city. 

The complete plan of the extended Capitol shows that it will be 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent edifices in the world. 
Its length will be over 300 feet, its breadth more than 220, and its 
height from the foundation to the pinnacle of the dome will be 300 
feet. ‘The original estimate for the two wings was $2,000,000. 
More than $3,500,000 have been already appropriated, 

Albert and Victoria receive one million of dollars annually. 
By strict economy they are able to support life on this small 
amount, It is proposed to settle three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars on the Wileees Royal of England, as her annuity after her 
marriage with the Prussian prince. Having been trained to frugal 
habits, it is hoped that the young housekeepers will avoid all un- 
necessary expenses, and thus be enabled to make the two ends of 
the year meet. 


Foreign Items. 


The Sultan has remitted through the Ottoman Bank, the sum 
of £1000 as a contribution to the Nightingale fund. 

The students at Heidelberg have, of late, been extremely riot- 
ous. The civil and military power have, however, disarmed them. 

A medal has been struck to commemorate the tism of the 
young Napoleon. It represents the emperor holding his son aloft 
to the view of the spectators in Notre Dame. 

Dr. Livingston, one of the many famous African travellers, has 
crossed the African continent from Angola to the neighborhood of 
Quillimaine, on the Mozambique coast. 

The prince imperial of France has been declared a citizen of 
the Basques provinces, his mother being a Spaniard. It is hoped 
that he will some day wear the Spanish crown. 

The late heroic Sir Charles Napier wrote very beautifully and 
touchingly to a lady, upon the eve of his great victory at Meanee - 
“If I survive, I shall soon be with those I love; if I fall, I shall 
be with those I ave loved.” 

Capt. Sherrard Osborne, of Arctic celebrity, and since actively 
engaged in the Sea of Azof, has written to the Times, contradict- 
ing the Russian reports of slight damage done to the Arabat 
Fort, and pointing out the pains taken by the Muscovites to give 
false impressions of that locality. 

M. Brache, of the mineralogical school of Prussia, has publish- 
ed, at Melbourne, the result of an inquiry as to the quality and 
extent of the gold fields in California and Anstralia, with both of 
which he is acquainted. He considers the Victoria gold fields at 
least twice as rich as those of California, and still more imex- 
haustible. 


Sands of Gold. 


-.-- Poetry is only born after painful journeys into the vast 
regions of thought.—Balzue. 

.+.. The pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten 
the names of their founders.—Fuller. 

-... Prophet and apostle can only be rightly understood by 
prophet and apostle. W. Emerson. 

.-.. Genius is the power which equalizes or identifies the im- 
agination with the reality or with nature. —Haziitt. 

..-. Weare always much better pleased to see those whom we 
have obliged, than those who have obliged us.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... You may say to a monk, why did you not struggle —but 
is not the seclusion of a woman always a sublime strife ~——Balzae. 

..-- It is dangerous to pass too early for a writer of good 
sense: that is the privilege of mature mediocrities.— Gérard de 
Nerval, 

...+ Good churches are not built by bad men; at least, there 
must be probity and enthusiasm somewhere in the society.—2. W. 
Emerson. 

... Were there but one virtuous man in the world, he would 
hold up his head with contidence and honor; he would shame the 
world, and not the world him.— South. 


.... Instead of a thousand equals, we compound for one supe- 
rior, and allay all heart-burnings and animosities among them- 
selves, by giving the palm to the least worthy. This is the secret 
of monarchy.— Hazlitt. 


Joker's Budget. 


The Gloucester News says that the “chief glory ” of that town 
is its girls. 

A gentleman lately heard a laborer gravely inform two com- 
rades that a 74-pounder is a cannon that sends a pound ball exact- 
ly seventy-four miles. 

A countryman, giving in his evidence at court, was asked by 
the counsel if he was born in wedlock. ‘ No, sir,” he replied, “I 
was born in Devonshire.” 

One of the Brooklyn justices recently fined his own brother 
$10 for intoxication. Jonah, on reading this, said that one was a 
brute and the other a Brutus. 

Everything has its use. Were it not for the flies, people in sum- 
mer would sleep two hours longer than they do, and thus lose the 
best part of the day—the portion devoted to sunrise and meadow 
larks. 

“ Ah,” said a father to his son William, “ hearty breakfasts kill 
one half of the world, and tremendous suppers the other half.” 
“| suppose,” retorted William, “ that the true livers are only they 
who die of hunger.” 

A Speech for a Lieutenant—Let me seek the thickest of the 
fight. My Matilda is faithless! my overdrawn bills are in the 
hands of one more formidable than the foe! Away! To death 
or bankruptcy ! 

They have a man in Mississippi so lean that he makes no shad- 
ow at all. A rattlesnake struck at his leg six times in vain, and 
retired in disgust. He makes all hungry who look at him, and 
when children meet him in the street they run home crying for 
bread. 


— 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Misceaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it cmphatically 4 PaPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of f38 MaMMora 
sizs, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience ean suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Union. with the exception PicromiaL.” 
ce ple copies sent when desired. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us ‘welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive tho 
thirteenth copy 

One copy of Tua Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiou's Picroriut, 
$4 perannum. Published every Sarurpar, \ = M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 ter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wuotssats Acents.—S. French, 12] Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. O. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ated on “he 
about twenty miles 

junction with the Susquehan- 
na, in a valley of several miles 
in extent, bordering the river, 
and branching off northward, 
along a stream known as New- 
town Creek. These com- 
bined vales seem to have been 
imtended for the site of a 
flourishing town, and here has 
Elmira, hitherto comparative- 
ly unknown, but probabl 
destined to be known and ad- 
mired in the approaching fu- 
ture, grown up within the 
shadows of her picturesque 
hills and dense forests, to a 


size and importance not easil 
to be and with 


pole), and is the scene of some 
in reminiscences in 
the early history of our coun- 
try. It was in the vicinity of 
the fi of our picture 
that a battle was fought, in 
1779, between General Sulli- 
van’s army and a force of 
about 800 f+ and Tories, 
under the Butlers and Brant. 
In the year 1790, the place 
was visited by ten or twelve 
hundred Indians, with 

chiefs of all the Six Nations, 
including the celebrated Red 
Jacket, at which time, it is 
said, he made one of his most 
eloquent speeches. The ob- 
ject of this visit was to nego- 
tiate a treaty with the United States. The stump of an immense 
oak, under whose shade the convention assembled, is still to be 
seen but a short distance from the village court-house. In 1778, 
the first log cabin was erected, and some others soon followed, 
constituting a settlement. In 1792, thefirst frame house, and from 
that time the progress of the village was gradual and steady, 
though the want of convenient and even safe thoroughfares pre- 
vented strangers making acquaintance with the place and its pe- 
culiar beauties and advantages. But since the completion of the 
New York and Erie Railroad, its increase in population and busi- 
ness has been almost unprecedented. It now contains about 10,000 
inhabitants, one half of which number has been added within the 


ty in business enterprises 


do credit to places of much 
greater pretensions. During 
the first few years of its exis- 
tence, the village was called 
Newtown, but in 1828,through 
the partiality of a gentleman 


nominated Elmira, in compli- 
ment to a young lady of that 
name, and we can well believe, 
while gazing on the exquisite 
beauty of this charmingly- 
situated town, that a mantie 
of loveliness has indeed des- 


scenery that surrounds it, El- 
mira is not eo if in- 
deed equalled, by any piace 
in our country. The nearly 
level valley in which it lies, 
comprises not less than thirty 
or forty thousand acres, whose 

meral fertility may be in- 
— from the statement that 
one hundred bushels of corn 
have been produced from a 
i acre, and this, we are 
told, is a fair specimen of the 
whole. T the centre 
of this beautiful vale glides 
the Chemung River, over 
whose surface, in seasons of 
high water, are floated im- 
mense quantities of valuable 
lumber from the still exten- 
sive forests of the neighbor- 
ing counties. It is also inter- 
sected and watered by the 
Newtown, South and Seel 
Creeks, which have each their 


er, lies directly opposite the 
i , and, in summer, offers 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TOWN OF ELMIRA, NEW YORK. 


mingling boughs afford the most delightful shades. Sullivan’s 
sarah near Sullivan’s Mill, which stands at the foot of 
Mount Sallivan, from a point of which the view is taken, is about 
three quarters of a mile Estee the village, near a large elm tree in 
the centre of a meadow, at the left of the road. The remains of a 
fortress might have been seen there until a very few years since. 
But the admirer of nature will find more to interest him in the 
views presented from the summits of the range of hills encirclin 
this luxuriant valley. Before him lies the cheerful and busy vil- 
lage, gleaming in sunlight, and stretched all around against 
the bori 


horizon, rise the massy curves of an amphitheatre of hills, con- 
trasting their purple shadows with golden summits fading away in 
the hazy distance. Among these 


hills are many spots of interest, 


: 


Hil 


so highly favored by 
but will conclude by inviti 
all lovers of beauty not to 


y 

a@ pause, but to linger 
enough for a 
mate acquaintance with its 
“nooks and corners,” and we 
will ensure them ample com- 
pnnte n for any time spent 
n exploring the beauties of 
Elmira and vicinity. 


A CHINESE FAMILY. 

The engraving below repre- 
sents one ofy the Chinese 
families which, since the celes- 
tials have been smitten with 
the thirst for seeing foreign 
parts, bids fair to be a very 
common exhibition among us. 
This family has lately been 
exhibiting in Paris Lon- 


Chung Atai, the head of this 


pinch of opium, displays the 
Sariosities “of which has 
quite an assortment, or re- 


ternal observances. 
favorite game is domino, and 
their other diversions playing 


on the -pa and D, 
opium. Pithey sleep en famille 
reclined upon matting. They 
are curious specimens of a 
curious people. But a Chi- 
nese family, with all its social 
belongings, is a very different 
thing from the same fraterni- 
ty in civilized countries. Few 
of the immunities and rights 
accorded to the female mem- 
bers of that relation in Chris- 
tian countries, are regarded 
there. There is one custom 
common in China, as well as 
other Eastern countries, which 
subjects woman to the utmost 
degradation,—that of infant 
betrothal, which shuts her 
out from all recognition as a 
being having thought, pas- 
= or will, and views her 
only as transferable property. 
Among the aborigi Sot New 
Holland, and in Western Aus- 
tralia, this custom extensively 
vails ; the female children 
ing always betrothed a few 
days after birth, and, from 
the moment of the betrothal, 
the parents cease to have any 
control over the future settle- 


infancy of the gil, she then 
belongs to his heir. This 
custom is also common amo 


is the most universal. It pre- 
vailed over the vast continent 
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ELMIRA, NEW YORK. 
The village of which we 
present an accurate sketch is tee 
of about thirty, with no ob- 
liquity in the setting of his 
eyes, which are as bright and 
keen as a squirrel’s. From 
. time to time, he smokes a 
clines upon his oaken couch, with the voluptuous satisfaction of a 
Turkish pacha. The ladies are very industrious, and devoted to 
<a their embroidery. Their costume is graceful and rich, and their 
head-gear very picturesque. It is a scaffolding of plaits, mingled 
with red flowers ; at some distance the whole arrangement looks 
like a bright-plumed bird. It is not without instinctive repugnance 
2 that they show amateurs their little feet, cruelly tortured out of 
Hy shape, but a mark of their high rank (Mr. Chung Atai being a tea- 
merchant). The youngest of the two ce | ladies, a girl of 
; twenty, whom the London fog has rendered a little phthysicky, 
sings, herself on the pay-pa (a sort of 
mandoline), while her husband patters industriously with a 
last four or five years, and “the cry is still they come!” It is | pair of sticks upon a bit of tortoise-shell. Their religion is Budh- 
= believed that the completion ism, an easy mode of worship, 
of the Williamsport and El- which dispenses with all ex- 
mira Railroad and the Junc- 
tion Canal, both now in_pro. 
impetus to the growth of the 
lace. The degree of activi- 4] 5: Qt 
so called in honor of General ticed by both black and brown | 
to the tread of feet, weary and > kie women are marked at one 
: heated by contact with dusty 0x or two cows, while at New 
pavements, the most tem. Guinea wife is worth ten 
carpet of verdure, o slaves, and is, therefore, 
by the richest foliage of a SO Se — ’ costly article ; but in the Arru 
c ty growth of elms, maples ; islands she may be had mych 
e and sycamores, whose com- A CHINESE FAMILY. cheaper. 


